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The fourth nation-wide “quick survey” is here reported by the Editor of the Journal. For 
the purposes of this in-gathering of facts, a general survey course was defined as a broad 
integrated course cutting across departmental lines, prepared for students who wish to obtain 
@ “cultured layman’s”’ understanding of the nature and contribution of large divisions of 
knowledge. 
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That’s the situation your telephone 

company faces every Christmas. That's 

why there may be delays on some 
Long Distance Christmas calls. 


© Last Christmas Eve and Day the wires 
were jammed. The switchboards were 
manned by regular and extra operators 
working all through the holiday. Long Dis- 
tance telephone calls were three, five and 
at some places eight times normal. 


We're glad so many folks want to ex- 
change friendly greetings across the miles 
at Christmas — but sorry that, because of 
it, we can’t supply service as good as usual. 


We expect the biggest rush of calls we’ve 
ever had this coming Christmas. We'll do 
our best to prepare for it. But some calls 
will be slow. Some may not 
be completed. For these, > 
we ask your patience and — 
understanding. Thank you. 
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General Survey Courses 


By W. W. CHARTERS 


The Fourth Quick Survey Made by the Editor of the Journal 


E sampling formula for safe- 
guarding acquaintance with 
the great fields of knowledge 


is a natural but unsatisfactory out- 
come of current trends in scholarly 
production. The general idea that 
college graduates should be informed 
about the culture of the race is sound. 
And at one time it was possible for a 
student to secure a distillate of what 
man had achieved. But for the last 
seventy years scholarly production 
has been so specialized that complete 
coverage is impossible. Scholarly 
knowledge is so enormous in area that 
a student can neither master all of it 
nor even keep up with its daily 
accretions. 

To meet this situation the accepted 
plan has been to divide knowledge 
into a few large fields and require the 
student to familiarize himself with a 
sample of each. Ordinarily the con- 
ventional large fields are physical 
science, biological science, social stud- 


ies, the humanities, and foreign lan- 
guages. Within each of these fields 
the student is required to have com- 
petency in a beginning course. In the 
physical-science field, for instance, he 
must study either in high school or 
in college some physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, geology, or mathematics 
to a depth sufficient to meet the 
standards of his college. 

Because the knowledge so gained 
and the objectives of these beginning 
courses are more specialized and less 
general than some colleges desire, a 
trend has risen since the first World 
War toward a survey of the contribu- 
tions of these great fields. Courses 
have been built which cut across 
departmental lines as the great con- 
tributions of the fields are teased out 
and woven into a broad structure. 
Integrati iis substituted for sampling. 

To discover the extent to which 
this new type of course is being 
experimented upon and used we ran 
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our fourth Quick Survey and asked 
universities and colleges to describe 
for us courses of the survey type which 
they offer. A survey course was 
defined as “‘a broad, integrated course 
cutting across departmental lines pre- 
pared for students who wish to secure 
a ‘cultured layman’s’ understanding 
of the nature and contributions of 
large divisions of knowledge”—an 
end course in general education. 

Replies were received from approx- 
imately 350 institutions from the 
Association of American Universities, 
the Association of American Colleges, 
State Universities and Land Grant 
College Associations, and the Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. Because 
the institutions replying were about 
one-half of the institutions included in 
these groups, the conditions which we 
describe are neither complete nor 
quantitatively accurate. The Quick 
Survey provides information from 
those who wish to reply and as such is 
useful merely as indicating interesting 
experiments and practices. 

We find about half, 170 institu- 
tions, are developing these survey 
courses as just defined. In addition, 
many of these and some other institu- 
tions are offering orientation courses 
the purpose of which is to aid the 
students to learn the « »::...t and uses 
of various courses for rurposes of 
guidance. The following facts were 
discovered from the Quick Survey. 


URVEY courses are offered in six 
fields: the social studies, the nat- 
ural sciences, the physical sciences, the 
biological sciences, the humanities, 
and philosophy of living. The social- 
studies course cuts across three or 
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more of the following areas: political 
science, sociology, economics, history, 
geography, anthropology, and _busi- 
ness. There are 101 such courses now 
being offered in all four types of 
institution. The natural sciences are 
represented by three types of courses: 
a general course embracing both the 
physical and biological sciences in 
one course or a sequence of courses, a 
physical-science unit, and a biological- 
science unit. We find an approx- 
imately equal number of each type: 
$2, 57, and $1, respectively. Taken 
collectively 160 courses are found in 
the natural-science area as compared 
with 1o1 in the social-studies field. 
The humanities unit, of which we have 
70 listed, cuts across literature, art, 
music, and the history of each. The 
course in philosophy of living is less 
clearly defined and less frequently 
offered. The 36 courses so designated 
seek to integrate two or more of the 
following fields: ethics, philosophy, 
religion, psychology, principles of edu- 
cation, science, euthenics, personality 
development, and a number of other 
areas. These courses seem to be less 
definite in contour than those in the 
other areas. 

Several of the members of the pow- 
erful Association of American Univer- 
sities are working vigorously upon 
the general-survey course. The vet- 
eran pioneer is Columbia University 
which initiated the first such course in 
the nation in I9!19 in a two-year 
sequence called “Contemporary Civ- 
ilization.”” Since then Columbia has 
added two-year sequences in the 
sciences and the humanities, in 1935 
and 1937. A senior college “collo- 
quium”’ in a two-year sequence was 
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added in 1933. The University of 
Minnesota in its General College 
offerings began in 1936 to include a 
variety of courses, 14 in number, that 
cut across departmental lines. The 
University of Florida has a well- 
known group of five courses which 
were established in 1935 and 1936. 
The University of Illinois is the infant 
pioneer with a program of seven 
courses begun in 1940 on an exper- 
imental basis with a maximum enroll- 
ment of 250 students during the 
experimental period. The Ohio State 
University in its general division of 
the College of Arts and Science is 
offering for the first time this year one 
survey course in the social-studies 
area. The University of Kansas in 
1936 initiated a course called the 
“Social Science Survey” and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin started two 
courses in 1940, one in the social- 
studies field and one in natural science. 
To these should be added the courses 
offered in the University of Chicago, 
which did not respond to the Quick 
Survey inquiry. The interest of these 
major universities in general courses 
is noteworthy. 

The numbers of such courses offered 
by any institution that offers a course 
are rather closely grouped. One 
course only is offered in 45 institu- 
tions, or in 28 per cent of the institu- 
tions replying to our inquiry; two by 
24 per cent; three by 16 per cent; and 
four by 20 per cent. The remainder 
have more numerous offerings of less 
widely expansive courses running from 
seven colleges with five courses to one 
with fourteen. 

The hours of credit for courses run 
as follows. The credit in five cases is 
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only one hour. This we think must 
belong to the more common orienta- 
tion type rather than to survey 
courses as defined in our Survey. The 
most common amount of credit is six 
hours, in 31 per cent of the cases. 
Three hours is assigned to 22 per cent 
of the courses; four hours to 15 per 
cent; and eight hours to 9 per cent. 
The extreme is sixteen hours in a two- 
year sequence. The median is five 
hours; the lower quartile is 2.5; and 
the upper quartile is 5.8. Twenty per 
cent of the courses yield more than 
six hours of credit. 

Interested in measuring the tempo 
of the movement we asked for the 
year in which each course was intro- 
duced. The pace was leisurely from 
1919, when Columbia College intro- 
duced the first course, until 1930. 
During the twenties 38 courses, or 
Io per cent of the present offerings, 
were introduced. The last eleven 
years account for the other 90 per 
cent. In the last five years over 55 
per cent have been started: 55 courses 
were begun in 1936; 37 courses, in 
1937; 35 courses, in 1938; 33 courses, 
in 1939; and 50 courses, in 1940. The 
curve is steep at present. 


HILE many institutions are 

enthusiastically exploring the 
general-course idea, two correspond- 
ents volunteer to state objections. 
President Constance Warren of Sarah 
Lawrence College tersely states her 
position. 

We do not believe in survey courses 
for the following reasons: First, they are 
apt to “hit the high spots” in a super- 
ficial way in a number of fields and leave 
the pupils with the feeling that they 
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know more than they do. Second, 
because they are usually taught in 
sections by a number of teachers of 
different phases of the materials to be 
covered, there is little integration. Third, 
the emphasis is upon accumulation of 
knowledge with little time ‘for training 
in thinking. Fourth, all students are 
railroaded through the same work without 
respect for their needs and interests. We 
believe that a synthesis of work in related 
fields should come at the close of the 
college course. 


Dean Curtis, of the University of 
Missouri, views the survey fields with 
suspicion as career areas for professors: 

I have myself always been in sympathy 
with the idea of such courses. The 
practical difficulty lies in getting teachers 
of a sufficiently generalized competence 
in a world of educational specialization. 
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Men with the necessary intellectual 
breadth and with the proper training are 
hard to find and the educational set-up 
does not make it worth while for a really 
first-class man to go in for such a career. 
Until not one but many institutions can 
offer permanent rather than current 
inducements in what may be a passing 
fad, few men except those not good 
enough to do the real thing will be 
attracted to work of this nature. This 
may be lamentable but it is the realistic 
aspect of the matter. My suspicion is 
that under these circumstances we get 
in most survey courses about what 


~might be expected. 


Whether the movement is a fad or a 
substantial forward step lies in the 
lap of the future. Fads, however, 
usually leave some residue of progress 
after they have been shaken down. 

[Vol. XIII, No. 1] 
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Attitudes toward Peace and War 


By VERNON JONES 


Changes in Such Attitudes of College Students over a Ten-Year Period 


war and peace we can get the 

opinion of a large number of per- 
sons on a few questions as is done, for 
example, on the Gallup poll, or we 
can study intensively a small well- 
defined group ona rather large number 
of questions. Of a large group one can 
make only a cross-sectional study at 
one given time, whereas one can follow 
a small group or closely similar groups 
over a relatively long period of time 
and get data not only upon attitudes 
at a given time but also upon changes 
in such attitudes. The present inves- 
tigation is of the latter type. It differs 
from the usual poll not only in this 
follow-up feature but also in the fact 
that it is based on an intensive study 
of groups where many variables are 
kept much more nearly constant than 
in the wholesale surveys. 

This article was written several 
months before the declaration of war. 
‘The author has, however, gathered a 
considerable amount of new data 
since the outbreak of hostilities, and 
the Editor has invited him to include 
some of the new material even 
though the original article was already 
in galley proof. The entire senior 
and freshman classes in Clark Uni- 
versity, where our long-term investi- 
gation has gone on, were tested 


[: THE study of attitudes toward 


between December Io and Ig, 1941. 
The most salient results of this recent 
study have been incorporated here. 

It is indeed comforting to be able 
to report that in spite of the cata- 
clysmic change which has taken place 
since the article was completed we 
find nothing which contradicts the 
earlier trends and conclusions. Indeed, 
the results obtained since the out- 
break of hostilities serve only to give 
further verification to the main prac- 
tical conclusion of the article, namely, 
that general attitudes toward war and 
peace on the part of college students 
do not change very much, but that 
Specific attitudes, or attitudes toward 
specific issues, within the total atti- 
tude framework do change radically. 
Support for this conclusion, and the 
implications of it for education in 
attitudes, will be given. 

The age range of our group, stu- 
dents enrolled in an arts college, was 
from seventeen to twenty-three, and 
from the freshman to the senior 
year. In economic and social status 
they ranged from average to low. In 
intelligence, as measured by the Amer- 
ican Council Psychological Examina- 
tion, they stood, on the average, at 
approximately the 65th percentile on 
the national norms. Except as other- 
wise noted, the students were from 
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the eastern states, mainly New 
England. 

The study was begun in 1930 and 
was continued to the spring of 1941. 
The same scale—the Thurstone-Droba 
Scale on Attitude toward War—was 
used periodically over this ten-year 
period. In all the testing, Scale A was 
employed and in much of it Scale B 
also. In the testing since August, 
1940, a special scale based rather 
directly upon America’s relation to 
the conflict in Europe has been con- 
structed and used in addition to the 
Thurstone scale. 

Probably the unusual feature of the 
present investigation is that some- 
thing over one hundred college stu- 
dents have been followed from the 
freshman through the senior or junior 
year in college. Two entire college 
classes? were followed from the begin- 
ning to near the end of the senior 
year, and one class was followed from 
the freshman to the junior year. In 
addition there was a considerable 
amount of testing of other classes in 
the same college, along with testing 
in other colleges to determine whether 
or not the results in this one were 
typical. The total number of different 
students tested in the study was 
approximately seven hundred. The 
results fall rather conveniently under 
three headings. 


HERE are, first, the results on 
the attitudes of college men in 
the years 1930 to 1936, and the 
changes in such attitudes between 
freshman and senior years in college. 


1As many results as possible are included up to 
December, 1941. 

*With the new data, three classes have been 
followed to the senior year. 
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These were peaceful years as far as 
international tensions were concerned. 
Over that period the different incom- 
ing freshman classes showed similar 
attitudes on the average. The mean 
score on the Thurstone scale for all 
Freshmen tested over that period was 
6.81, as will be seen in the first row of 
Table I. This score is defined as a 
pacific score on the Thurstone scale 
since the possible scores on the scale 
range from .5, a very militaristic atti- 
tude, to 10.5, a very pacifistic attitude, 
with the middle of the scale being at 
5.5. The attitude represented by the 
average of 6.81 is typified by agree- 
ment to such statements as these: 

It is impossible to have a large military 
force without being tempted to use it 
(scale value 7.0). 

Nations should agree not to intervene 
with military force in purely commercial 
or financial disputes (scale value 6.3). 

The average attitude score of Sen- 
iors in 1930-36 was 7.36. This differ- 
ence of .55 seems small, but it is a 
definitely reliable shift, statistically 
speaking, in the direction of pacifism. 
This is based on all Seniors and all 
Freshmen tested. If we confine our- 
selves to the follow-up of the same 
men from the beginning of the fresh- 
man year to near the end of the senior 
year, we get a similar result; namely, a 
difference of .67.3 This shift toward 
pacifism during four years in college 
in the years 1930 to 1936 is, therefore, 
definite as far as our group is concerned. 

Since 1938 and the Munich crisis 
the situation has been different. In 
the first place, the Seniors tested in 


3See Jones, Vernon. “Attitudes of College 
Students and the Changes in Such Attitudes 
during Four Years in College,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XX1X (1938), p. 22. 
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1941 are somewhat less pacifistic than 
the Seniors of 1930-36. This is seen 
by comparing the 7.36 in the second 
row with 6.68 in the seventh row. 
This difference is also statistically 
reliable. 

This shift away from mild pacifism 
had become somewhat intensified by 
December 20, 1941, presumably as a 


TABLE I 


REsuULTS ON THE THURSTONE-DROBA SCALE FOR 
THE MEASUREMENT GIVEN TO COLLEGE MEN 
FOR THE YEARS 1930 TO 1941 


Class Date Number Mean 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Form A 
Freshman........ 1930-36 286 6.81 
Se 1930-36 116 7.36 
Freshman........ 1938 38 6.69 
Freshman........ 1938 73 6.61 
Freshman........ 1940 69 6.58 
eS: 1941 50 6.68 


Freshman........ 1938 73 7.12 
Freshman........ 1938 34 7.24 
Freshman........ 1940 69 7.03 
eer 1941 34 7.21 
1941 50 7.01 


*This group was composed of the same men who 
were tested in 1938; see the third row. 

The mean score on Form B ran uniformly 
higher than on Form A, and therefore the results 
on A and B combined are higher or nearer the 
pacifistic end. 
result of the Japanese attack. Seniors 
tested between December 10 and 20 
averaged 6.48 on Form A. When we 
compare this average with the 7.36 
for Seniors in 1930-36 and with 6.68 
for Seniors in February, 1941, we see 
clear evidence of a smai/ but sta- 
tistically significant change (critical 
ratio = 7.0) away from pacifism or 
toward militarism. 
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The same trend is also seen in 
comparing the freshman average of 
1930-36, with the average of the 1940 
Freshmen. The shift is from 6.81 to 
6.58. This difference is not statistic- 
ally reliable, but the chances are 98 
out of 100 that this difference would 
not occur as a result of errors of 
sampling. 


The average for the freshman class 


of 1941 was 6.44. Comparing this 
with the four averages given in 
Table I, it will be seen that there has 
been a small but steady shift toward 
militarism beginning with the class 
entering in 1938. The difference 
between the 1941 and the 1930-36 
results is statistically reliable in spite 
of the fact that the difference is small 
in size. The 64 Freshmen who were 
tested initially in September, 1941, 
were retested in December. The 
change between these two testings 
was negligible, that is, —.04. 
This lack of change in general atti- 
tude, however, should be compared 
with the changes in specific attitudes, 
which will be presented later. 

Thus, since 1938 we can _ be 
sure that our incoming classes have 
not been becoming more pacifistic, 
and there are hints that they may be 
becoming a little more militaristic. 
An interesting sidelight here is that 50 
freshman girls at Endicott Junior 
College in Massachusetts, tested in 
1941, showed an average of 6.6 which 
is practically identical with those of 
our men. 

Our first conclusion, therefore, 
based on a study of changes in atti- 
tudes over ten years is that the college 
students in our New England sampling 
have shifted somewhat in the direction 


Forms A and Bt 


of less pacifism or more militarism 
since 1936 or 1937, and we are inclined 
to surmise that the Munich affair in 
1938 might have served as an 
important turning point in these 
young persons’ attitudes. 

Following the Japanese declaration 
of war, the writer asked all Freshmen 
and all Seniors in the College to 
indicate whether they thought their 
attitudes toward war had changed 
appreciably in the last three years 
and, if so, to rank the following 
factors in their order of importance in 
contributing toward such changes: 
(1) Munich, (2) Nazi methods, and 
(3) the Japanese attack. Sixty-one 
per cent of the Seniors and 77 per 
cent of the Freshmen felt that their 
attitudes had notably changed in the 
direction of placing less confidence 
in peaceful methods of solving inter- 
national problems in the world today. 
In rating the factors contributing 
towards these changes in attitude, 65 
per cent of the Seniors assigned first 
place to the Japanese attack, 17 per 
cent gave first place to Nazi methods, 
and 17 per cent to Munich. Among 
the Freshmen the comparable per- 
centages are 68, 27, and 5. That 
Munich received as many votes as it 
did, in spite of more recent happen- 
ings, lends some support to the belief 
that this episode in international 
affairs was very disillusioning to 
many young people. 

It is unfortunate that we do not 
have data on the change in attitude 
toward war over a long period of time 
from other sections of the country. 
But from results which we have just 
tabulated from a rather small sample 
of junior men at the University of 
Nebraska we find the mean status 
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score to be within .2 of a point of our 
Juniors in New England. 


UR next conclusion is that general 

attitudes toward war and peace 
are largely formed by young persons 
before college age. This conclusion is 
based, first, on the small change in 
attitude which took place at any time 
during this study between the fresh- 
man and the senior years. It is 
based, second, on the comparison of 
upperclassmen in high school with 
college Freshmen and college Seniors 
in attitudes toward war and peace as 
measured on a set of questions con- 
structed by the writer in September, 
1940, to bear upon the world situation 
at that time. 

In Table II the reader will find the 
percentage of students in each of the 
three groups which agreed to the 
various statements. One striking re- 
sult in this table is the absence of any 
great disagreement between the high- 
school and the college groups. The 
high-school group in 6 out of II cases 
actually shows percentages which are 
nearer the college Seniors’ attitude 
than are those of the college Fresh- 
men. In only 3 of the 11 items are the 
high-school percentages rather appre- 
ciably off side. These are the third, 
fourth, and fifth items in Part 2. 
Perhaps one might conclude from 
these three items and one or two others 
that the high-school group may be 
inclined to be a little more idealistic 
or a little less realistic about America’s 
position in the world today.‘ 


‘The statements in this paragraph refer only 
to the 1940 data in this table. The new 1941 data 
on college Freshmen and Seniors will be referred 
to in a later section devoted to changes in specific 
attitudes. Time has permitted the calculation of 
the results for only five of the items in Table II 
(see Table IV). 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD PEACE AND WAR 9 
TABLE Il 


PercentAGES OF Hicu-ScHoo, AND CoLLEGE StuDENT Groups ExpressinG CEerTAIN ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE Present ConFLicr AND America’s RELATION TO IT 


h-School 
uniors e le 
(1) (2) (3) 
Part 1: I (am or am not) opposed to war and (do or do not) believe it an 
adequate method of solving international problems (and or but) taking 
all things into account as the world is today:* 
1. The United States should go to war if she is attacked................ 97 97 100 
2. The draft as preparedness measure is Wise................0.00000005 96 87 100 
3. The United States should give all possible aid short of war to the 
British Empire in the present conflict................0...00000eeeee 80 76 85 
4. Such hostile ideologies as Fascism and Nazism must be suppressed, by 
force if necessary, before democracy anywhere can be safe............ 87 58 77 
s. The United States should go into the present war immediately or as 
goon as we are adequately prepared..................0.ccceeeeceees 2 3 7 
Part 2: I (grant or do not grant) the possible “‘dangers”’ to America from 
any upset in the old balance of power in Europe and Asia . . . (but 
or and):f 
1. The United States will have lost more than it gains if it goes to war as a 
result of any condition developing out of the present conflict.......... 63 69 58 
2. The United States should refuse to go to war, regardless of any appar- 
ent losses which seem imminent at the time when she is tempted to fight. 35 39 33 
3- The suffering of Americans resulting from a war would be much greater 
than would result from any nonwar policy, even if it led to domination 
of the United States by some foreign power.....................55- 16 4 ° 
4- If a new order wins out in Europe, it must have some definite merits, 
and we should never go to war to keep it from spreading............. 29 Ke) 18 
5. It would be better a the United States Government to spend its 
money to make democracy work effectively rather than spend it for 
6. Young people are not really being told the most important things that 
are going on behind the scenes in Europe or in Washington, and yet 
they are supposed to support the draft enthusiastically............... 62 60 73 


*Tabulation based on students saying, “I am,” “do not,” “but,” which included practically all cases. 
{Tabulation based on students saying, “grant,” “but,” which included practically all cases. 


UR third results have to do with 

the nature of attitude toward 
war and peace, and the degree to 
which there is consistency and incon- 
sistency toward different specific ques- 
tions. Up to this point we have 
spoken of attitude toward war, fol- 
lowing the assumption of Thurstone 
that an individual’s attitude toward 
war could be represented by a position 
on a continuum extending from mil- 
itarism at one end to pacifism at the 
other. For the study of groups and 
changes in group averages, it seems 


that such a concept may be satis- 
factory. But for the understanding of 
an individual’s attitude and for the 
planning of ways and means of making 
changes in attitudes through educa- 
tion, this assumption of a single 
continuum from militarism to pacifism 
and the attendant assumption of 
consistency in attitude do not seem to 
be well founded. When we score a 
given student's responses on the 
Thurstone Attitude Scale, we usually 
find that he agrees with statements 
over a rather wide range of the scale. 


fe) 


The Thurstone scale is composed 
of a fair number of statements 
ranging from very pacifistic to very 
militaristic. Each of these has been 
assigned a scaled value by a group of 
competent judges to designate its 
position on a supposed continuum 
from militaristic attitude to pacifistic 
attitude. On the scale as presented to 
the examinee the scaled values are 
omitted, and the statements are assem- 
bled in a random order. The examinee 
is requested merely to check the state- 
ments with which he agrees and to 
place a cross in front of those with 
which he disagrees. The student’s 
score is obtained by taking the median 
of the scaled scores of the statements 
with which he agrees. The median 
score is supposed to indicate the exam- 
inee’s position on this attitude con- 
tinuum extending from militarism at 
one end to pacifism at the other. The 
manner in which almost every individ- 
ual swings up and down this supposed 
continuum as he agrees first with an 
item toward the militaristic and then 
with one toward the pacifistic end is 
the first fact which shakes one’s 
confidence in this supposed single 
continuum. The average interquartile 
range of the swings of individuals 
away from their own median positions 
has been found on our data to be 4.25 
points for Freshmen and 3.75 for 
Seniors. Some idea as to how big this 
swing is may be obtained by noting 
that if an individual agreed with every 
single item on the scale, his inter- 
quartile swing would be 6 points. The 
4.25 points for Freshmen and 3.75 
points for Seniors are, therefore, seen to 
represent a very wide swinging up and 
down the scale as the individual goes 
from item to item. This means that 
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an individual’s general average posi- 
tion toward war may be at one point, 
but his attitude toward a specific issue 
may be quite different; and it prob- 
ably means that an attitude toward a 
specific issue may be changed by 
education or propaganda without 
waiting for a radical change in the 
more general, average attitude. 


F AN issue involving war is pre- 

sented in terms of defense of one’s 
home and country, for example, it is 
likely to be accepted by a large 
number of persons regardless of their 
average position on the scale. This is 
shown by the results in Table III. In 
1940, of our New England Freshmen, 
87 per cent (and 86 per cent of our 
Nebraska group) agreed to the state- 
ment: “It is our duty to serve in a 
defensive war.” The percentages of 
Clark Freshmen agreeing to this 
item in 1934, 1936, 1940, and Decem- 
ber, 1941, are 76, 80, 92, and 93, 
respectively. The percentages for 
Seniors in 1934, 1940, and December, 
1941, are 65, 85, and 97, respectively. 
The results on this item, showing 
strong support for a defensive war, 
are in very close agreement with the 
results on Item 1, Part 1 of Table II. 
The percentages on Item 2 for these 
same years for Freshmen are 30, 28, 
37, and 64; for Seniors, 16, 62, and 70. 
This item has a scaled value of 4.1. 
But although the next item in the 
table differs in scaled value by only 
.I, it was accepted by only 38 per 
cent of the New England group and 
50 per cent of the Nebraska group.* 

Of greatest practical interest today, 


‘Items 3 and 4 also have rather similar scale 
values, but the percentage of students agreeing to 
former greatly exceeds the agreement on the 
atter. 
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perhaps, is the actual degree of accept- 
ance of each of the statements in 
Table II. The items reported here 
have been culled out from a tentative 
scale designed by the writer to sep- 
arate attitudes toward war as colored 
by, for example, economic considera- 
tions, from those colored by political 
and ideological views, from those 
influenced by idealistic, religious, and 
humanitarian considerations. The 
hypothesis back of this scale is that no 
single-plane continuum running from 
militarism to pacifism exists but 
rather that there are continua along 
several different planes. If this basic 
idea should prove to be correct, 
further research would be required, of 
course, to determine exactly what 
planes exist and how they operate. 
But the logic of the idea may be illus- 
trated by assuming that on the 
economic plane one may be rather 
militaristic, while on the idealistic and 
humanitarian plane he may be pac- 
ifistic. On the plane of political 
ideology one may favor allowing every 
country to have the kind of govern- 
ment and governmental policies which 
it desires, and yet on the side of 
defense of home and country and its 
standards of living one may be quite 
an interventionist or even a mil- 
itarist. If this concept should prove 
to be correct, and we have in another 
study some evidence for it, it would 
help to explain the striking lack of 
consistency in the results commented 
upon in the last paragraph and in 
those now to be mentioned. 

Item 1 in Table II is phrased in 
terms of defense if attacked. It is 
agreed to by 97 per cent of the college 
Freshmen and 100 per cent of the 
Seniors. But these are the same stu- 


dents who, on the Thurstone scale, 
scored nearer the pacifistic end than 
the militaristic end of the scale on 
average attitude toward war. This 
seems to be inconsistent. In the sec- 
ond item it will be noted that the 
draft as a preparedness measure is 
considered wise by 96, 87, and 100 per 
cent in the three groups, respectively. 


TABLE 


ComPARISON IN THE PopuLarity oF ITEMs oF 
CLoseLy SCALED VALUES. RESULTS 
Basep on New ENGLAND FRESHMEN TESTED 
1n AUTUMN, 1940, AND ON NEBRASKA 
Juniors TESTED IN FEBRUARY, 1941 


PERCENTAGE 
AGREEING 
ScaLepD 
VALUE 
New Ne- 
England} braska 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


1. It is our duty to serve ina 
defensive war............ ma 87 86 
2. Because right may be more 
important than peace, war 
may be the lesser of two 
4.2 38 50 
3- Compulsory military train- 
ing in all countries should 
be reduced but not elimi- 
4-Only in a war in which 
moral issues are clearly at 
stake is the individual 
under obligation to serve..| 5.8 27 18 
5. Nations should agree not 
to intervene with military 
force in purely commercial 
or financial disputes... .. . 6.3 75 95 


But in the last item of Part 2 we have 
about two-thirds of our high-school 
and college youth agreeing to the 
proposition that “‘young people are 
not really being told the most impor- 
tant things that are going on behind 
the scenes in Europe or in Washing- 
ton, and yet they are supposed to 
support the draft enthusiastically.” 
This last result would make our groups 
look rather pacifistic if we did not 
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have our other background data on 
their attitudes and if we did not con- 
sider the specific nature of attitudes. 
Certainly there is nothing pacifistic 
about the attitudes registered in 
the first two items of Part 1, or in the 
small support given, especially in the 
college groups, to the third, fourth, 
and fifth items of Part 2. 


HE significance of these results 

for education and propaganda 
seems to be that attitudes toward war 
are rather specific to a given situation 
and to a given orientation or mental 
set. To change a specific attitude or 
an issue in a given situation, therefore, 
would seem to require not a change in 
average attitudes on that issue as 
measured along a variety of planes, 
but only a change in attitude along 
one plane or in one sitation. Since the 
usual decision between peace and war 
comes not as a general proposition but 
as a specific one where one or two 
considerations outweigh, or seem to 
outweigh, all others, changes in atti- 
tudes leading to action in a specific 
time and place may be made without 
any necessarily large shift in general 
attitude. This would mean that 
changes in attitudes toward a specific 
line of action involving war or peace 
might be made much more easily and 
quickly than changes in general atti- 
tudes toward war and peace in the 
abstract. 

This conclusion and_ prophecy, 
which was written many months 
before the Japanese attack, has 
received much factual support since 
that time. Emphasis has been placed 
on the fact that general or all-round 
average attitudes toward war and 
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peace have changed only a small 
amount. Since September, 1941, our 
Freshmen have not changed at all in 
general attitude as measured on the 
Thurstone scale, and the Seniors, on 
the basis of a man-to-man follow-up, 
have changed only .32 points since 
the middle of their junior year, 
February, 1941. But changes in 
certain specific attitudes, or attitudes 
toward certain specific issues, have 
been enormous. This can be seen 
by comparing the old data in Table II 
with new data on several items given 
in Table IV. On Item 4, Part 1, and 
Items 1 and 2, Part 2, we see in 
Table IV the extent of these changes 
in specific attitudes. Item 6 reveals 
that a great deal of skepticism exists 
in the minds of young people. At 
this specific point the attitudes of 
Freshmen have not changed. On one 
other item, not giver in Table II, this 
same kind of specificity of attitude is 
revealed. The item is designed to 
measure attitude toward war as 
colored by attitude toward financial 
issues. The item is a part of Part 1 
and is worded as follows: “‘ The United 
States should go to war if vital 
financial interests of America are 
threatened.”” Only 36 per cent of the 
Seniors agreed to this in December, 
1941. Among the Freshmen 35 per 
cent agreed in September and 48 
per cent in December—a change, but 
the percentage still less than 50. 
The reader should compare this with 
the result on Item 1, Part 1, with 
Item 4, Part 1 on ideologies, and also 
with Item 1 in Table III: “It is our 
duty to serve in a defensive war.” 
There seems to be no single con- 
sistent attitude toward war on the 
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part of individuals. A person has 
attitudes toward war, not an attitude. 
This is a significant fact education- 
ally. Attitudes toward specific issues 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF FRESHMEN AND SENIORS 
ExpressinG CERTAIN OPINIONS IN 
DECEMBER, I941 


FRESHMEN 
SENIOR 
Se Decem- 
tember] ber 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Part 1:* 
1. The United States should 
o to warifsheis attacked | 95 | 100 | 100 
4- Such hostile ideologies as 
Fascism and Nazism must 
be suppressed, by force if 
necessary, before democ- 
racy anywhere can be safe | 62 82 92 


1.The United States will 
have lost more than it 
gains if it goes to war as 
a result of any condition 
developing out of the 
resent conflict........... 71 46 35 

2. The United States should 
refuse to go to war, regard- 
less of any apparent losses 
which seem imminent at 
the time when she is 
tempted to fight.......... 
6. Young people are not 
really being told the most 
important things that are 
going on behind the scenes 
in Europe or in Wash- 
ington, and yet they are 


38 10 15 


supposed to support the 
draft enthusiastically... .. 70 64 42 
64 64 37 


*For complete definition see the stub of Table II. 


of war and peace are frequently only 
loosely tied to any supposed general 
or average attitude. Changes in atti- 
tude toward a particular issue do not 
have to wait for the very slow changes 


in average attitudes. Opinions and 
attitudes toward specific issues can be 
changed rather independently as the 
issues change, or as they are made to 
seem to change through education 
concerning their relation to other 
things which stand high in the indi- 
vidual’s hierarchy of values. An indi- 
vidual who is rather pacifistic in his 
attitudes in general may display a 
rather militaristic attitude in a par- 
ticular crisis, if through education or 
direct experience he comes to see the 
main issue not as an abstract one but 
as a vital, urgent one of defense or 
pursuit of something which he holds 
basic and essential. 

This conclusion is very important, 
especially today. Changes in general 
or basic attitudes toward war and 
peace, which are so complexly inter- 
twined with attitudes toward other 
areas of life, are made slowly and 
with difficulty, at least at the college 
age. But changes in attitude toward 
specific issues and actions can be 
made rapidly and with relative ease. 
Herein lie a danger and a challenge. 
It is a danger because other factors 
besides education and reason may 
operate to bring about rather easily 
changes in actions inconsistent with 
basic attitudes which it has taken 
years to develop. It is a challenge 
to education because specific attitudes 
can be changed, and if schools and 
colleges are to play their proper réle 
in the strain and stress, and possible 
impatience and discouragement, in 
the years ahead they must keep 
eternally vigilant concerning the atti- 
tudes of their students toward specific 
issues and specific actions in this rap- 
idly changing world. —_[Vol. XIII, No. 1] 
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Uncle Sam’s Universities 


By W. W. CARPENTER anp A. G. CAPPS 


Some Evidence of the Necessity for Federal Aid 


N TIMES of war, activities short 

of war, and other national emer- 
gencies we are prone to stress the 
matter of national service without due 
consideration of the nation’s respon- 
sibility for preparing its citizens to 
render that service. National emer- 
gencies of a warlike nature require 
vast numbers of technically and pro- 
fessionally trained men and women 
including doctors, nurses, engineers, 
and laboratory technicians as well as 
persons skilled in military tactics. 
The Federal Government has assumed 
the major part of the responsibility for 
the training of its fighting men and 
women and to a considerable extent 
the responsibility for those workers 
who must remain behind on the farm 
and in the factory, feeding the nation 
and equipping the armed forces of the 
nation. To only a limited extent, 
however, has it assumed the responsi- 
bility of training its professional tech- 
nicians other than military ones, and 
it has left entirely too much of the 
burden of its cost to the individual 
students or to the state governments. 
The establishment of the land-grant 
college came as a recognition of the 
need of persons trained for national 
service in the stress of the Civil War. 
The great contribution that these col- 
leges have made and are now making 


to national defense and national secur- 
ity is one of the best reasons why the 
national Government should extend 
its support of other valuable profes- 
sional services in these institutions and 
at the same time extend financial aid 
to all of our state universities, many 
of which are financially unable to 
train the nation’s leaders and tech- 
nicians in the way in which they 
should be trained for national service. 
The proposal to found a national 
university has been considered many 
times by Congress. In the meantime, 
with the exception of Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island, the states have 
established state universities, all of 
which are now rendering national 
service. The information included in 
this study clearly reveals that for all 
practical purposes, except from the 
standpoint of support, the state uni- 
versities are now national institutions 
rendering a national service judged 
either by the sources of their students 
or the destinations of those students. 
The individual state that is giving its 
energy and money to train boys and 
girls from all over the country for 
nation-wide service should be given 
financial aid by the national Govern- 
ment in recognition of this service. 
Certainly one way to present this 
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UNCLE SAM’S UNIVERSITIES 


TABLE 


I 


SruDENTS FROM OTHER STATES ATTENDING 
Srate UNIVERSITIES 


Non- Studying in 
resident Other 
Students States 
(1) (2) (3) 

870 356 
Connecticut............... 22 721 
221 501 
351 289 
wm es 664 1,002 
718 618 
Eee 566 392 
1,162 210 
1,659 341 
1,284 
Minnesota................. 1,718 513 
New Hampshire............ 400 97 
New Mexico............... 310 195 
North Carolina............. 1,351 284 
North Dakota............. 235 365 
Oklahoma................. 708 
Rhode Island..............|...... 96 
South Carolina............. 157 293 
South Dakota.............. 116 524 
Tennessee................. 314 498 
568 846 
772 420 
Weet Virginia.............. 346 474 
Wyoming 264 273 
District of Columbia........]......... 851 
Foreign 1,055 


*No information. 
tNo state university. 


clearly to the nation is through a 
study of student migrations to state 
universities and the location of their 
graduates. The study here reported 
is concerned with these two facts, and 
it is limited exclusively to state 
universities. That state colleges were 
not included does not mean at all that 
they, too, are not rendering a national 
function. Another limitation of the 
study is that no information could be 
secured from the University of Cal- 
ifornia or of Alabama. 


NAIRE was submit- 
ted to an official in each state 
university. Even in the two instances 
mentioned in which adequate informa- 
tion was not received, the officials 
co-operated wholeheartedly supplying 
the data available. 

Table I represents university stu- 
dents attending state universities other 
than those in their home states. Uni- 
versities usually know the number of 
students enrolled from each of the 
other states. Also, Table I shows the 
numbers of residents of the indi- 
vidual states who are attending state 
universities other than their own. 

Apparently state lines disappear 
when students choose the universities 
in which to prepare themselves for 
their vocations. In this study it was 
found that 34,177 students left their 
own states to attend state universities 
elsewhere. The number which appears 
in Column 2 of Table I indicates the 
number of nonresident students in 
any particular state university. The 
totals which appear in Column 3 indi- 


1The authors are indebted to W. D. Blake, 
G. F. Leslie, and H. M. Terry, graduate students in 
education at the University of Missouri, for the 
tabulation of the data. 
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TABLE II 
NonresIDENT STUDENTS IN STATE UNIVERSITIES FROM STATES WITHOUT SucH INsTITUTIONS 
Massa- New New Penn- Rhode District 
State chusetts Jersey York sylvania Island Columbia Total 
(8) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

16 Ig 64 18 I 5 123 
° 6 50 3 ° ° 59 
Bere 6 12 48 15 ° 5 86 
cc 10 I 8 I I ° 21 
° 45 22 64 I ° 132 
5 21 37 33 3 ° 99 
EE ee 6 26 44 19 I 3 99 
7 21 33 8 4 73 
46 109 53 7 7 533 
21 53 96 28 ° 5 203 
27 40 166 40 I 5 279 
8 13 32 13 I 4 71 
7 36 109 17 2 I 172 
14 55 98 19 2 2 190 
a 224 28 79 6 8 I 346 
22 140 199 83 12 796 1,252 
184 281 1,495 500 8 48 2,516 
eer 24 32 24 43 3 Io 136 
I 2 23 2 2 go 
ow 13 45 118 26 I 208 
4 3 2 7 ° ° 16 
4 6 25 13 ° ° 48 
° I 3 ° ° ° 4 
New Hampshire............ 234 15 36 4 10 I 300 
New Blewico............... 4 6 24 24 I 3 62 
North Carolina............. 46 142 318 97 4 25 632 
North Dakota............. 4 1 7 ° ° ° 12 
38 77 107 8 12 553 
3 3 5 4 1 ° 16 
South Carolina............. 4 II 20 25 ° 3 63 
somte Dakota.............. I 2 2 2 ° ° 7 
4 ° 9 ° 3 16 
ee 7 12 44 18 1 5 87 
ee ° I 16 2 ° ° 19 
0 Ee 82 178 321 136 7 80 804 
re 6 5 12 ° 3 32 
West Virginia.............. 3 16 43 183 ° ° 245 
ES ee ee 47 81 340 58 4 20 550 
2 7 27 6 ° ° 42 
ore 1,284 1,604 4,818 1,713 96 1,055 10,570 


cate the number of students leaving 
that particular state to further their 
educational training in the state 
universities of other states. 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and the District of Columbia do not 
have institutions that are called state 


universities as considered in _ this 
study. A total of 10,570 students, 
equivalent to the student body of a 
large university, whose homes are in 
states that do nvi support a univer- 
sity, are attending universities at the 
expense of these other states and of 
the individual students, although the 
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TABLE Ill service rendered is national in scope. 
Srares oF Resipence or THE Grapuates or THE ‘These data appear in Table II. } 
Thus far the study has been con- | 
cerned with students while they 
attended universities. Of equal signif- 
University) Education  icance is the nation-wide distribution 
(7) @) G) of graduates, yet in only a few cases 
was complete or partial information 
Arizona..............0008. 115 13 on the location of graduates available. 
For this reason, this part of the study 
EE sinciakwisitexess 300 23 was limited to the location of the 
graduates of the University of Miss- 
Florida................000. 130 4 ouri. An earlier study of the 
75 graduates of the School of Educa- 
1,270 65 tion of the University of Missouri was 
also used (see Column 3)? The wide 
530 42 distribution of the present homes of 
University of Missouri graduates is 
shown in Table III. 
Apparently it finally balances; stu- 
Michigan..............-++. 220 10 dents from one state are trained in 
i others; graduates of one state univer- 
| Montana.................- 80 6 sity migrate long distances to other 
ate 150 15 states. But does it even up in the 
New Hampshire............ 14 ° end? One-third of all the migrants 
New York................. 760 “ and the five states which do not have 
: state universities. Should these states 
Ohio..............006....-1 20 13 pay the actual cost of the education 
emeessns<crrteteres = . of their own students attending state 
Pennsylvania.............. 260 13 universities? Should the twenty-five 
states that do more for their neighbors 
South Dakota.............| 60 | 3 than the neighbors do for them be 
reimbursed, and if so, by whom? Can 
"30 the problem be solved by charging per 
capita cost tuition to out-of-state 
Washington. students? Should the Federal Govern- 
ment make up the difference between 
Wyoming................0. 9 6 actual cost and charged fees? Or 
| should not an exhaustive study be 
- &§ made of the desirability and the 
3 : *Numbers are approximate and do not include *Directory of Graduates and Brief Historical 
f ; persons now living in Missouri or those persons Sketch of the School of Education. Columbia, 
A : whose residence was not known at the time the Missouri: University of Missouri, 1928. (Uni- 


tabulation was made in 1940. versity of Missouri Bulletin, Vol. 29, No. 24) 
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necessity of the Federal Government’s 
assuming a considerable share of the 
cost of education in all state univer- 
sities? Does not the service rendered 
to the nation as a whole justify such 
an expenditure of Federal funds? 
The migration of university-trained 
persons revealed in this study is 
typical for the country as a whole. It 
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develops a national feeling, a national 
interest, and a national appreciation. 
State universities represent important 
agencies in developing a more perfect 
union through the promotion of the 
general welfare and by providing the 
trained technical and _ professional 
leadership necessary for the common 
defense. [Vol. XIII, No. 1] 
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Success in the Graduate School 


By JANET WEBER, W. G. BRINK, ano A. R. GILLILAND 


Determined by Using Statistical Measures of Prediction 


E problem of predicting aca- 
demic success by means of 
various criteria has been stud- 


ied by numerous investigators. Many 
different methods of selection have 
been used, but the most objective 
bases have been the high-school records 
of students, group intelligence tests, 
and college-entrance examinations. 

The literature on the prediction of 
college marks is extensive and needs 
not be reviewed here. In general it 
has been found that the better group 
intelligence tests correlate between 
.40 and .60 with general scholastic 
averages in college. High-school stand- 
ing has been found to yield about the 
same correlations. Intelligence-test 
scores and high-school standings com- 
bined have generally had a higher 
predictive value than either used 
separately. 

Up to the present few studies have 
been reported concerning the predic- 
tion of success on the graduate level. 
Mention should be made, however, of 
the work of a committee of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, of which Mr. 
Learned is chairman. This committee 
has constructed a s‘x-hour Graduate 
Record Examination that covers seven 
fields of study: mathematics, physical 
sciences, biological sciences, _liter- 
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ature, fine arts, foreign languages, and 
verbal aptitude. Each candidate takes 
all parts of the examination. It 
has been used by a small number of 
institutions, and only in an exper- 
imental way. Several aptitude tests 
have been constructed for use in pro- 
fessional schools, especially in the 
fields of medicine, law, and engineer- 
ing. These tests have predictive 
value, but for the most part their 
correlations with success in the pro- 
fessional schools have not been deter- 
mined accurately. With the rapid 
growth of graduate enrollments, the 
selection of students at the higher 
levels becomes increasingly important, 
and this fact is being realized by 
leading graduate schools. 

The problem of the investigation 
to be reported here is the determina- 
tion of the value of several different 
factors for predicting success in the 
graduate school. Stated in another 
way, What is the relationship between 
these factors and marks in the grad- 
uate school? The factors considered 
are: average undergraduate scholar- 
ship marks, intelligence-test scores, 
average undergraduate scholarship 
marks in the field selected for grad- 
uate specialization, amount of under- 
graduate work taken in the field 
selected for graduate specialization. 
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The records of 319 students who 
previously had graduated from the 
College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern 
University, and who had compieted 
at least 9 hours of graduate work were 
used as a basis for this study. There 
were 116 persons in the field of the 
humanities, 92 in the field of the 
physical sciences, and 108 in the field 
of the social sciences. The scholastic 
averages for both undergraduate and 
graduate records were computed and, 
where possible, a separate record was 
made of the scholastic average in the 
major field in which the student 
continued in graduate study. Incom- 
plete records limited this group to 181. 

The reliability of the marking sys- 
tem is a factor which has been ques- 
tioned by several investigators who 
have used marks as a criterion of 
success. The reliability of the scho- 
lastic average can be computed only 
by assuming that the underlying abil- 
ities remain substantially the same 
from term to term and that essentially 
the same abilities are required for 
success in one term as in another. 

In estimating the reliability of the 
marking system at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the coefficient of reliability for 
a heterogeneous group of students, 
where the standard deviation is 1.4, 
was found to be about .80 for one 
semester’s marks. The reliability of 
the marking system for the more 
homogeneous group involved in this 
study was found to be .72, which rep- 
resents the reliability for one semes- 
ter’s marks. The reliability for six 
semesters, which was the average 
number of semesters of undergraduate 
work completed by these students, 
as predicted by the Spearman- 
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Brown formula, would be .94. This 
correlation is high enough to war- 
rant the belief that the mark 
averages represent reliable indexes of 
the students’ work. 

In addition to the mark averages as 
an index of success, intelligence-test 
scores were also available. Two dif- 
ferent tests were used during the 
period covered by this study. The 
American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination was used be- 
fore 1935 and after that year the Ohio 
State University Psychological Test. 
These two tests were equated by 
transmuting each score into a per- 
centile score. The reliability of these 
examinations has been reported to be 
between .go and .9S. 

The point averages used for corre- 
lation purposes in this study represent 
weighted averages computed on the 
following basis: 4, 7; 4—, 6; B, 5; 
4; C, 3; C—, 2; D, 1; and E and 
F, o. The number of hours of the 
course in which the student received 
a certain mark was multiplied by the 
numerical equivalent of the mark 
earned and the total number of credit 
points obtained in this way was 
divided by the total number of hours 
to produce the final average. 


HE results of this study will be 

presented in terms of correlation 
coefficients which give the relation- 
ship between the various factors 
described in the previous section. In 
some instances the measures of central 
tendency and variability are also of 
interest. It must be remembered that 
the criterion of success is the mark 
average obtained in the Graduate 
School. In order to discover how best 
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this type of success may be predicted, 
product-moment correlations were 
computed between this criterion and 
other items, such as undergraduate 
mark averages, psychological-test 
scores, and the number of hours taken 
inthe major field. Table I gives the cor- 
relations found in pairing the variables. 

When the undergraduate marks of 
the 319 persons included in this study 
were compared with their mark 


TABLE I 


CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN SEVERAL VARIABLES 


Correlation 
(1) (2) (3) 

Undergraduate and graduate 

Marks undergraduate 

major and graduate marks.| 181 -62+.03 
Marks undergraduate 

major and in graduate 

Undergraduate marks and 

Undergraduate marks in 

major and tests.......... 181 +37 .04 
Graduate average and test 

Number of hours in major 

and graduate average.....| 181 —.07 =.05 
Number of hours in major 

and graduate average in 


averages in the Graduate School, a 


. positive correlation of .61 was ob- 


tained. Since this group of students is 
a selected one, this correlation shows 
a fairly strong relationship. Mark 
averages in the major field, correlated 
.62 with graduate averages, which 
is only slightly higher than that 
between the undergraduate and grad- 
uate averages as a whole. Moreover, 
the relationship between marks in the 
major field in undergraduate and 
graduate work was no closer than 
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between general scholarship averages. 
The average mark obtained in under- 
graduate work for the total group was 
4.58, which represents work of better 
than B-minus quality. The range was 
from 2.61 to 6.9 with a standard 
deviation of 1.18. Realizing that two- 
thirds of this group falls within the 
range of 3.40 to 5.76, it becomes evi- 
dent that these students make better 
than average marks and are also a 
more homogeneous group than the 
average class of liberal-arts students. 

A moderate positive relationship 
was found between the intelligence- 
test scores and undergraduate marks 
(r =.44), indicating that there is some 
tendency for persons who make high 
scores on the former test to make 
better marks in undergraduate work 
in college. Graduate averages were 
found to correlate only slightly 
(r=.31) with scores on the psycholog- 
ical examination. Moreover, the scores 
on the psychological examination were 
not related so closely to marks re- 
ceived in the major field as they were 
to the averages as a whole. The cor- 
relation here was .37. The average 
score on the psychological test falls in 
the 75th percentile, or in terms of the 
standard score used in the study, at a 
sigma value of 3.67. Scores obtained 
on the test cover the entire range 
from the Ist to the ggth percentile, 
but the mean score would indicate 
that the distribution of scores is 
bunched toward the higher percentiles. 
Between the number of semester- 
hours in the major field and graduate 
averages, the coefficient was so low 
that it indicated practically no rela- 
tionship (r= —.07). 

The probable errors of these coeffi- 
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cients were so low that a significant 
relationship is not likely to be found 
by repeated correlations under com- 
parable conditions. This seems to 
indicate that there is little or no rela- 
tionship between the amount of work 
taken as an undergraduate and success 
as a graduate student in the same field. 


T IS conceivable that prediction on 

the basis of correlation coefficients 
would be more accurate in one field of 
study than another. For this reason 
the original group of 319 students 
were classified according to their 
major fields into three divisions— 
humanities, social sciences, and phys- 
ical sciences. 

Undergraduate marks in the human- 
ities were more closely related to 
graduate marks than in either of the 
two other fields, or than for the group 
as a whole (r=.66). Undergraduate 
and graduate marks for this group 
correlated .34 with the scores made on 
the intelligence test. A slightly higher 
correlation (r=.40) was found be. 
tween test scores and graduate marks. 

For the social-science group the 
correlation between undergraduate 
and graduate marks was .5§2, which is 
considerably lower than the cor- 
responding correlation for the entire 
group. Undergraduate marks for the 
social-science group were found to 
havea fairly strong relationship to the 
psychological-test scores (r=.60). 
This correlation is slightly higher than 
the correlation between undergrad- 
uate and graduate marks for this 
same group. Between intelligence- 
test scores and graduate averages the 
relationship in the social-science group 
was practically negligible (r=.18). 


“tion was .62. 
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The correlation between under- 
graduate and graduate marks for the 
physical-science group was .63. Corre- 
lations of .54 between intelligence-test 
scores and undergraduate averages, 
and of .34 between intelligence-test 
scores and graduate averages seem to 
indicate that, in all respects, this 
division shows a closer resemblance 
to the group as a whole. 

The zero-order correlations men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraphs 
indicate the relationships between the 
several disparate factors under con- 
sideration. Multiple correlations were 
computed to discover the relationship 
between the dependent variable which 
we wish to predict and a combination 
of two other independent factors. 

The first multiple correlation was 
computed to discover how well aver- 
age marks in graduate work can be 
predicted from the combined effect of 
undergraduate averages and mental- 
test scores. The multiple correla- 
This indicates that the 
two when combined give no better 
prediction of graduate success than 
undergraduate marks alone. 

The standard error of estimate also 
tells how useful the multiple correla- 
tion may be for prediction purposes. 
The standard error of estimate here is 
.66, indicating that two-thirds of the 
observed marks in graduate work 
should lie within .66 units of our pre- 
dictions. Naturally, however, since 
the zero-order correlation between 
graduate and undergraduate marks 
would permit two-thirds of the ob- 
served marks to lie within .67 units of 
our predictions, it again becomes 
obvious that the simple correlation 
between these two variables is as use- 
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ful for prediction as the multiple 
correlation. 

In order to determine whether mul- 
tiple correlations would raise the 
predictive value of any of the other 
simple correlations, these multiple 
correlations were computed for the 
three groups in humanities, social sci- 
ences, and physical sciences. For the 
humanities the multiple correlation 
was .68. This was approximately the 
same as the undergraduate record 
(.66) but higher than intelligence-test 
scores (.40). For the social sciences 
correlation was .52 which was just the 
same as the simple correlation when 
undergraduate and graduate marks 
were compared, but much higher than 
when intelligence-test scores and grad- 
uate marks were compared. The 
multiple correlation was .63 for the 
physical sciences, which was just the 
same as the simple correlation between 
undergraduate and graduate marks 
and higher than intelligence-test scores 
and graduate marks. From _ these 
results it seems apparent that under- 
graduate marks of Northwestern Uni- 
versity ‘students predict graduate 
marks about as well as any combina- 
tion of undergraduate marks with 
intelligence-test scores in the three 
divisions of undergraduate study. 


HIS study is based upon the 

records of 319 graduate students 
at Northwestern University who com- 
pleted their undergraduate work at 
this university. All conclusions based 
upon the study should be interpreted 
in terms of these limitations. The 
group studied represented consider- 
able selection since only students 
with better-than-average undergrad- 
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uate standing are generally admitted 
to the Graduate School. This homo- 
geneity undoubtedly affected the 
significance of the correlations. 

The correlation between undergrad- 
uate marks and graduate mark av- 
erages for the group was .62. Accord- 
ing to Hull’s index of efficiency, this 
makes possible a reduction of error in 
prediction of 21 per cent. This pre- 
diction of graduate marks from under- 
graduate marks is better than that 
generally obtained in predicting un- 
dergraduate success from high-school 
standing. Such prediction no doubt 
would be considerably lower for a 
group of graduate students coming 
from other undergraduate colleges. 

Undergraduate marks in the major 
field show no closer relationship for 
prediction purposes than do under- 
graduate marks as a whole. The 
coefficient of correlation between un- 
dergraduate marks in the major field 
and graduate marks was .62. 

The intelligence-test scores and 
graduate marks correlated .31, which 
is not high enough to be of much use 
for predicting graduate success. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
this correlation is probably reduced 
because of the fact that the intelli- 
gence tests were taken when the stu- 
dents were Freshmen and_ were 
restricted to students who had received 
their undergraduate and graduate 
marks in the same institution. McCon- 
nell has shown that there are consid- 
erable differences in the scores made 
by students as Freshmen and as 
Seniors.! It is possible that the corre- 


1“ Changes in Scores on the Psychological Exam- 
ination of American Council of Education from 
Freshman to Senior Year,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXV (January, 1934), pp. 66-69. 
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lations would have been increased by 
giving intelligence tests immediately 
before entrance upon graduate work. 
The intelligence-test scores for these 
same students correlated .44 with their 
undergraduate marks. It should be 
remembered that both these correla- 
tions are reduced because of the 
selective factor in the grcup studied. 
The average percentile rank of the 
group on intelligence tests was the 
75th percentile for the University and 
practically none of this group fell 
below the soth percentile on the tests. 
The intelligence-test scores might 
also be more significant for the whole 
group of graduate students coming 
from many different institutions with 
different standards of scholarship. 
For all the graduate students in the 
University we might well expect that 
undergraduate marks would not pre- 
dict as well and intelligence-test scores 
might predict better than for the 
students included in this study. 

No relationship was found between 
the number of hours taken as under- 
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graduates in the major field and 
graduate scholarship. This might 
appear to raise a question concerning 
the requirement of specific subject- 
matter prerequisites for graduate 
work in any field. It should be 
remembered, however, that few of the 
students had taken less than 15 
semester-hours of credit as under- 
graduates in their major fields. 

Correlations between undergrad- 
uate and graduate scholarship in the 
humanities was .66; in the social sci- 
ences, .52; and in the physical sciences, 
.63. Intelligence-test scores and 
graduate marks in the humanities cor- 
related .34; in the social sciences, .18; 
and in the physical sciences, .34. No 
satisfactory explanation can be offered 
for the lower correlations for the 
social sciences. 

The finding of multiple correla- 
tions, it will be noticed, did not give 
correlations which permit more accu- 


rate prediction than the best single 


undergraduate 
(Vol. XIII, No. 1] 


measure, namely, 


marks. 
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Public Relations and Social Action 


By REX F. HARLOW 


Unity within and without Essential in All the Operations of an Institution 


UBLIC relations are something 
Pi: the antennae of a radio. 

They involve both the sending 
and receiving processes: they are at 
once the eyes and ears.and the voice 
of an enterprise. By their very nature 
and structure they are among the 
most important of all our social 
actions. Our relations with other hu- 
man beings—the manner in which we 
get along with each other, how well or 
poorly we understand each other’s 
motives, purposes, needs, and goals— 
determine in a large measure how suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful we are in 
life. There are numerous philosophical 
and psychological reasons for this. 
Human personality itself is funda- 
mentally a product of society. None 
of us operates in a vacuum. Man isa 
piece of protoplasm with a multitude 
of reactions and responses to both his 
external environment and the inner 
workings of his own being. 

As human beings, we should be 
acutely aware of the need for a broad 
deep comprehension of the processes 
which make for successful human 
relations. No _ business institution 
today can go along, as it used to, con- 
cerned only with the task of producing 
a saleable product at the lowest pos- 
sible cost and making it available to 
users in the easiest and most econom- 
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ical way. The social effect of the 
enterprise must be given careful con- 
sideration. Does it contribute to the 
public interest? Does it deserve to 
succeed because it is necessary for the 
welfare of mankind? How sensitive 
are those in charge to their social as 
well as moral and financial obligations? 

These are practical as well as phil- 
osophical questions, and they must be 
answered. They force all of us 
directly into the realm of public rela- 
tions, into a study of how public 
relations operate in society. 

They operate, we find, in all walks 
of society, reflecting and interpreting 
processes. They serve through the 
press, the radio, the motion picture, 
government, and other agencies, in 
building prestige, securing support, 
and giving to the public an account of 
stewardship. They publicize and stim- 
ulate interest in enterprises. They 
report activities and achievements 
and make available to the public in 
understandable terms the results of 
research, scientific discovery, and 
the like. 

The governing law of conduct in 
public-relations operations is that 
they shall be honest, truthful, open, 
authoritative, and responsible; their 
test that they shall be current, inter- 
esting, informative, entertaining, and 
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illuminating, and based upon facts 
carefully observed, thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and analyzed in detail. The 
materials with which public-relations 
activities deal are the history, aims, 
ideals, achievements, services, needs, 
and plans for the future of institutions. 
These principles of action and 
standards of conduct are importantly 
affected by the mores and social needs 
of the times. Each institution, unique 
in structure and service as it is, has a 
correspondingly individual philosophy 
of public relations; yet a general 
philosophical pattern underlies all 
public relations. 

A moment’s thought reveals the 
practical manner in which public rela- 
tions operate. How can one expect 
his enterprise or himself to be accept- 
able if he is not honest and truthful, if 
he tries to cover up what he is doing 
and attempts to speak of things or 
deal with people without having the 
authority to do so? After all, each 
individual, each business, is responsi- 
ble for what it does. Public relations 
representing an enterprise should in- 
terpret that enterprise in an author- 
itative and responsible fashion. In 
our busy workaday world we do not 
have time to pay attention to the 
things that are not interesting and do 
not give us new and valuable informa- 
tion. We desire to be entertained, to 
have life illuminated, made more 
intelligible, more vital. We are inter- 
ested in the history of an institution 
when we understand its struggles and 
how it overcame them, its goals and 
the needs that grow out of trying to 
achieve them, and the kind of vision 
those responsible for it have for the 
future. These are the very warp and 
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woof of the public-relations program, 
the foundations of successful operation 


in the field. 


UT what can one who is interested 

in public relations do to equip 
himself to serve effectively? There are 
a number of basic disciplines with 
which such a person must be familiar, 
and in the application of which he 
must show at least a minimum of 
proficiency. How can he have the 
vision and insight, the knowledge of 
human nature, the cultural equipment 
to do a forthright job in public rela- 
tions if he does not know something 
of economics, sociology, political 
science, history, psychology, and 
philosophy—not to mention law, 
finance, journalism? 

This does not mean that a single 
individual can be expected to master 
all these disciplines. But it does mean 
that he should acquire proficiency in 
at least one of them and a general 
knowledge of the application of all of 
them to the problems of the human 
race. He needs to know enough about 
psychology to understand something 
of how the human mind works. He 
ought to know the laws of economics 
sufficiently well to understand busi- 
ness trends and interpret the laws of 
supply and demand, and the like. And 
certainly if he wants to be sanely 
intelligent, he had better know enough 
political science to comprehend in 
part at least what is happening in 
government today. And so _ on, 
through the list. 

This is an idealistic approach, of 
course, but it is also a_ practical 
approach. None of us can afford to be 
less than intelligent. It is anything 
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but intelligent to dismiss the subject 
by saying, ‘Oh, that is theoretical or 
idealistic.” 

The most important reason why 
we must familiarize ourselves with the 
basic disciplines is we cannot con- 
tinue the disastrous habit of carelessly 
looking at life in segments. We have 
to strive to see the part we play in life 
as a whole. Until we are successful in 
some degree in doing this, there 
is very little justification, socially 
speaking, for our activities. Our 
task is a dual one: at the same time 
we work to serve ourselves, we must 
work to serve those about us— 
society. The two processes go side by 
side; neither can, nor should, stand 
without the other. Moreover, we 
must constantly keep this in mind 
in developing and operating our 
public-relations program. 

As characterized by Ross, the 
public-relations program must answer 
the questions: What are the policies 
which govern the conduct of this 
institution? Are they sound? Are 
they in the public interest? Will the 
public approve? Are the individual 
and collective contacts of the corpora- 
tion with the public, including the 
employee, such that the impression 
created will be favorable and pref- 
erential toward the enterprise and 
everything connected with it? Does 
the determination to do what will cre- 
ate that impression permeate the 
whole organization? 

These questions strike at the very 
root of the public-relations program. 
They have to be answered in the 
affirmative before the program can 
succeed. Case studies of successful 
programs provide ample proof of this 
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fact. Public relations, for instance, is 
seen by Paul W. Garrett as a way of 
living, something which cuts through 
all the operations of an enterprise, 
partaking of all but greater than all. 
It is what one says, and thinks, as 
well as what one does, although the 
doing is very important. 

Arthur Page roints out that in the 
days of little business, the man run- 
ning an enterprise in the small com- 
munity instinctively felt that he must 
get on well with his neighbors. But 
the larger units of modern business in 
the last generation or two have 
brought the problem of contact of 
business with the general public more 
into the limelight. It is harder to get 
on with neighbors constituting a 
national market than with neighbors 
who live within a horse-and-buggy 
radius. Thus the larger the enterprise, 
the more difficult to keep public con- 
fidence. Mr. Page believes it possible 
to run a business in the public interest 
and at the same time explain the prob- 
lems surrounding the business so that 
the public sees that the enterprise is in 
their interest. It is his opinion that 
the conduct of a big business in a 
democracy consists 90 per cent of 
what is done and Io per cent or there- 
abouts in explaining it, but the 10 per 
cent is the vital part of the enterprise.! 


UBLIC relations therefore is not 
publicity only, not management 
only. It is what everybody in the 
business, from top to bottom, says 
and does in contact with the public. 
The public-relations program divides 


1Compare with the views expressed by A. W. Page 
in The Bell Telephone System (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1941). Mr. Page is Vice-President of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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quite naturally into two parts—the 
internal and the external. It is the 
process of putting an industry in tune 
with the public through sensitizing 
those within to the needs of those 
without and calling the attention of 
those without to the means for 
satisfying those needs. 

The internal part of a_ public- 
relations program includes a number 
of vital steps. It is essentially a 
process of integration involving the 
personnel from the head of the enter- 
prise to the office boy. All must be 
made to see the purposes of the insti- 
tution—what it is trying to do and 
just how it is attempting to accom- 
plish its purposes. Then each must 
see the individual part he plays in that 
process, and what he sees must be so 
clear that he can define the limits of 
his own duties and opportunities. Too 
frequently individuals do not arise to 
their full stature because of the feeling 
of uncertainty as to what is expected 
of them and as to what they might be 
able to do creatively to enlarge the 
scope of their activities. There can be 
no genuine interpretation of one’s 
task without a full understanding of 
what that task is. 

The size and nature of the problem 
involved in internal relations of the 
public-relations program is measur- 
able in the case of each member of an 
organization by the scope and nature 
of the responsibility each bears. Thus, 
the chief executive has by far the 
largest rdle to play in the internal 
program. If he does not understand 
the significance and importance of the 
program, it is almost impossible to 
develop an operation which will suc- 
ceed or be effective. After all, public 
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relations is essentially an arm of 
administration. 

In the present disturbed structure 
of industrial management, the prob- 
lem of employer and employee rela- 
tionships in relation to unions, the 
government, and the like, has come to 
occupy the central place in internal 
public relations. But in time this 
problem will fall into its natural place, 
and other phases of internal relation- 
ships will loom larger and secure the 
recognition they deserve. 

The spirit of the enterprise has to be 
dominant for a business to succeed. 
Other things bend to meet the spirit 
that is true, enlightened, and dynamic. 
There is always a way to meet any 
difficulty when those affected by it 
are open-minded, honest, decent, and 
eager to do the right thing. Of course, 
the delicacy of the internal public- 
relations instrument produces its own 
difficulties. The larger the organiza- 
tion, the more difficult it is for the 
instrument to function smoothly—the 
more easy it is for an individual or 
individuals out of step to slow up or 
disturb the whole operation. 

Thus the task is one of tuning up 
the internal affairs, making the deter- 
mination of policies and programs 
as well as the production activities 
conform to an established and well- 
understood pattern, with careful con- 
sideration given to the rights and 
privileges of every person in an organ- 
ization so that there are no unjustified 
special privileges granted to a few. 


T IS not surprising that the external 
part of the program has until 
recently received the major emphasis 
of those working in the public- 
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relations field. Direct contacts in life 
impress us. The reaction of the public 
to an enterprise, the volume of busi- 
ness done, the things that are said 
about a company in the press and by 
word of mouth from customer to 
customer, the publicity and advertis- 
ing elements in a program—these are 
easy to see and fairly easy to measure; 
whereas the things an enterprise does 
internally to prepare itself to serve the 
general public frequently are difficult 
to evaluate in terms of their public- 
relations significance. 

It is palpable how important, then, 
are the tools of public relations. The 
most delicate adjustment must be 
maintained between the enterprise 
and such agencies as the newspaper, 
the radio, and the like. But even 
these agencies are not to be compared 
in the broader sense to the composite 
person-to-person contacts which the 
members of an enterprise maintain 
with the public served. 

Hence the external part of the pro- 
gram springs directly from the internal 
part, and can be no stronger than the 
individual members of the organiza- 
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tion are willing and able to make it. 
Just to think this is not enough; the 
members of the organization have to 
be organized to both think and act in 
terms of the external significance of 
all they do and say. If they are 
friendly to the business, they must let 
the general public know it. They 
must be advocates, not simply passive 
friends of the business which provides 
them employment. Sometimes the 
man who works in the shop can build 
good will, and even sell a bill of goods, 
better than the director of public 
relations or the director of sales. 

All of this means that there has to 
be unity within and without in all the 
operations of an institution. The 
public-relations program is only the 
expression of the spirit and purpose of 
an enterprise, an interpretation of the 
part played by it in the social frame- 
work in which it operates. It is but 
the mirror of the heartbeats of an 
organization, the means by which it 
makes known to the world the good 
work it has done, is now doing, and 
expects to continue to do—and gets 
credit for it. [Vol. XIII, No. 1] 
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Catholicizing the Teaching of 
Economic Principles 


By SISTER JOSEPH MARIE 


Interpreting Some Difficult Modern Problems through a Christian Philosophy 


ITH G. K. Chesterton, who 
said there is a Catholic way 
of teaching every subject in 


the curriculum, the writer is agreed. 
Economics is no exception; at least, 
it should not be. Presenting the 
Catholic approach in the teaching of 
economic principles, however, seems 
to bafle many an otherwise efficient 
teacher. 

Since economics treats of human 
relationship, there is a moral problem 
involved between the owner of the 
land and the tenant, between the 
employer and the employee, between 
the state and the citizen, between the 
buyer and seller, and between the 
entrepreneur and the consumer. This 
moral problem is to be solved by the 
Catholic Church, the “guardian of 
morals,” and therefore, it is fitting 
and proper that it “should exercise 
over economic phenomena a lawful 
control.” Here we, the Catholic 
teachers of economics, need to em- 
phasize that the Catholic Church is a 
perfect society as is the state. 

In man’s activities in providing for 
his needs and desires, four funda- 
mentals are involved: consumption, 


14 Code of Social Principles. Oxford, England: 
The Catholic Social Guild, 1937. p. 7. 
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production, distribution, and ex- 


change. We impress upon the minds’ 
of our students that consumption 


studies the needs of men and attempts 
to satisfy them; that nature, to a great 
extent, determines our needs, such as 
food, clothing, and shelter; that imita- 
tion and social customs also play an 
important réle in determining the 
needs of the consumer. Therefore the 
consumer, in the final analysis, is 
basically more important than the 
producer, since there would be no 
need to produce were there no con- 
sumers. It is only within recent years, 
let us tell our students, that any 
degree of importance has been at- 
tached to the rights and duties of the 
consumer. These rights and duties 
are finding expression today in the 
consumers’ co-operative movement, 
the growth and development of which 
are nurtured by the very needs of the 
hour. Students should know that 
consumer’s co-operatives have been 
described as one of the solutions to the 
exploitation of the oppressed or the 
evils concomitant with capitalism; 
that co-operatives tend to lessen the 
cost of living and to develop in their 
members the Christian virtues of 
co-operation, charity, initiative, thrift, 
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and social justice, which fit them to be 
more desirable members of society. 
In teaching how value is deter- 
mined, we must make clear to our 
students that value expresses a judg- 
ment made by men in economic 
transactions—selling, buying, signing 
contracts, forming a corporation, or 
sharing profits. Man has an equal 
right to receive in value the exact 
equivalent of the exchange. From 
this definition of value springs the 
much debated term just price, which 
means the application of just value. 


HE four factors of production are 

land, labor, capital, and entre- 
preneurship, which create certain eco- 
nomic laws. When properly directed 
these laws produce desirable effects, 
but if misdirected they may have 
undesirable results. For example, 
overproduction in one line tends to 
lessen the value of the commodity 
produced; inflation, when not con- 
trolled, leads to economic and social 
disaster. Likewise, competition is 
desirable if properly controlled. It 
must be impressed upon our students 
that land and all natural resources are 
God’s free gift to man. It is, there- 
fore, the right and duty of man to 
utilize these God-given gifts in mod- 
eration for the purpose of earning a 
living for himself and family. 

Labor is man’s contribution in the 
work of production. It entitles the 
worker to a share in that which is 
produced. God, from the beginning, 
has imposed the duty of work on 
man, and this very duty creates in the 
individual a right to work. Further- 
more, students should know that this 
right is not to be restricted under the 
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pretext of respect for individual lib- 
erty by forbidding the lawful function 
of labor organizations. We must 
bring out, too, that while it is the 
duty of the state to do all in its power 
to forestall unemployment and other 
economic and social contingencies, the 
fact that a man is unemployed does 
not necessarily mean, however, that 
he has a right to employment. He 
may be too indifferent to retain a job 
for any length of time. 

Another instrumental factor in pro- 
duction is capital. Everyone is agreed 
that capital is a necessity, but what 
portion it should receive in distribu- 
tion is controversial. Neither party 
has a right to the total profits. 

The final factor in production is 
entrepreneurship. Ordinarily, the en- 
trepreneur brings together land, labor, 
and capital and organizes them for 
production and directs their efforts.? 
The residual, if he manages his own 
business, comes to him as profits. 
Today, however, the corporation form 
of business enterprise is more exten- 
sive, and the managers of the enter- 
prise are hired; their incomes, in this 
instance, are wages and not profits.’ 

After students have grasped that 
from the four factors of production are 
derived the four shares of distribu- 
tion—rent to land, wages to labor, 
interest to capital, and profits to 
entrepreneurship—explanation should 
follow that in the Middle Ages, with 
few exceptions, the taking of interest 
on money loaned for consumption 
purposes was not allowed. Today, the 
only prohibition is that of an excessive 


2O’Hara, Frank; O'Leary. J. M.; and Hew 
E. B. Economics. New York: D. Van Nostra 
1939. Pp. 240. 
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interest or usury. St. Thomas points 
out the injustice of usury thus: “To 
take usury (interest) for money lent is 
unjust in itself, because this is to sell 
what does not exist, and this evidently 
leads to inequality, which is contrary 
tojustice.”* It is charging exorbitant 
interest or commission in any credit 
operation. We must stress that states, 
as well as individuals, may be guilty 
of usury. An arbitrary depreciation 
of the dollar might be an example, but 
interest on productively employed 
capital has never been forbidden, 
even before the advent of capitalism. 

Neither capital nor labor has a 
right to the total profits. Capital has 
put forth extravagant claims in the 
past, frequently leaving labor scarcely 
enough to maintain and perpetuate 
itself. It is likewise unfair for labor 
to expect all the profits except that 
which is required for the redemption 
and replacement of capital. Each, 
therefore, should have a just share of 
the profits, always bearing in mind 
what will be most beneficial for the 
common good.® 

Regarding wages, Catholic teaching 
starts from the principle that no man 
who is dependent on his labor for his 
livelihood can justly be asked to 
accept a wage which is less than suf- 
ficient to provide him with the means 
of a healthy and reasonable human 
existence; it goes further and states 
that such a man is not properly free 
to bargain for an insufficient wage. 
The least wage due in justice provides 
for the worker and his family, and is 
adequate for insurance against indus- 


*Kock, A. Handbook of Moral Theology. St. Louis, 
Missouri: Herder Book Company, VoL V, p. 301. 
‘Encyclicals on the “Condition of the Working 
Class and the Reconstruction of the Social Order.” 
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trial accidents, illness, old age, and 
unemployment. It is the duty of all, 
therefore, to bring about legislation 
which will guarantee to workmen a 
living wage, adequate protection 
against contingencies in industry, and 
an income sufficient to provide prop- 
erly for old age. Ordinarily, this 
added expense should be charged to 
industry as part of production costs 
and not to taxation or privately 
supported relief agencies. 

The condition of the business should, 
of course, be taken into consideration. 
It would be unjust to demand wages 
which the employer could not pay 
without ruin to his business. But a 
minimum wage does not always sat- 
isfy the demands of justice and if the 
employer, through no fault of his, 
cannot pay more, he should, if he is 
producing a commodity essential to 
society, seek subsidization from the 
state. If that is not forthcoming, and 
the employer has used every means 
humanly available to pay a living 
wage, he should be forced, so to 
speak, out of business. This is an 
extreme measure, however, and should 
not be used until all other means have 
been exhausted. The common good 
requires consideration. The employee 
must not only live on the wage he 
receives, but he should, according to 
the encyclical of Pope Pius XI, also 
save for the future, even build up a 
modest fortune. 

This sums up briefly an attempt 
made to illustrate to Catholic teachers 
of economics how we can bring the 
principles of Christ and the teachings 
of the Church to bear on the difficult 
problems and questions which con- 
front modern society. —_[Vol. XIII, No. 1) 
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A Co-operative Appraisal 


By RUTH E. ECKERT anp C,. ROBERT PACE 


Minnesota Administrators, Research Assistants, Evaluators, and 
Professors Co-operate in Test-Making 


E appraisal of significant 
outcomes of general education 
can never be the responsibility 


of one individual; for no single person, 
least of all an outsider, can possibly 
collect and properly evaluate all the 
kinds of evidence necessary to judge 
the worth of a broad-gauged educa- 
tional program. It is, rather, a difficult 
but highly challenging undertak- 
ing which demands the collective 
talents and enthusiasms of faculty, 
administration, and students. 

Such a collective approach to ap- 
praisal has been carried forward at 
the General College of the University 
of Minnesota. One aspect of the total 
evaluation program is described in 
the present article: the development 
of a contemporary-culture test, de- 
signed to measure certain important 
outcomes in terms of basic informa- 
tion and understanding in four broad 
areas of everyday living—vocational, 
personal, sociocivic, and home-and- 
family relations. 

Before outlining the procedures 
used in building these tests, circum- 
stances which made their construction 
both timely and important should be 
examined briefly. Four “functional 
need” orientation courses were organ- 
ized in 1938-39 at the General 
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College—vocational orientation, indi- 
vidual orientation, sociocivic orienta- 
tion, and home-life orientation. Their 
establishment reflected a belief that 
general education should seek to 
orient students rather specifically 
toward appropriate adjustment and 
competent participation in these four 
basic areas of out-of-school living. 
This curriculum reorganization raised 
a number of rather pressing prob- 
lems which needed to be answered 
before any well-considered judgment 
could be made concerning the value of 
such core courses. Who should take 
these courses? How much do students 
already know about these problems? 
What are the specific understandings 
and misunderstandings of students 
beginning work in each of these areas? 
Do students who receive formal in- 
struction acquire a more meaningful 
body of concepts and generalizations 
than they might have gained from 
incidental learning? Such problems 
are especially acute in broadly con- 
ceived “life need’”’ courses which, for 
some students at least, must overlap 
significantly with experiences outside 
the classroom. 

The time seemed favorable to seek 
tentative answers to some of these 
questions. The courses had been 
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offered for one year. Instructers’ out- 
lines and lecture notes were therefore 
available. The entire staff of the 
General College had been working 
throughout the year preparing a list 
of the major objectives of general edu- 
cation, using a co-operative procedure 
similar to the one adopted for this 
testing project. The faculty members 
in each of the orientation areas had 
attempted to make articulate their 
specific teaching goals, continually 
defining and redefining these objec- 
tives in terms of student skills, under- 
standings, and attitudes, and relating 
them to the goals set for the college. 
There was therefore a broad aware- 
ness on the part of the faculty of a 
need for more comprehensive testing 
instruments, and sufficient exploratory 
work had been done to make a con- 
certed attack on the problem feasible. 

Before test-making was started, the 
faculty agreed that these new exam- 
inations should be information tests 
centered on the understandings and 
insights which each functional-need 
area considered to be among its most 
important knowledge outcomes. For 
the broader evaluation project, these 
were supplemented by instruments 
designed to provide clews to changes 
in attitudes, interests, and adjust- 
ments.! It was further agreed that 
each area should prepare two 45- 
minute examinations of approximately 
equal difficulty and validity, as judged 
by previous item analyses and by the 
estimates of individuals in the area. 
This plan would make it possible to 
give each form to half the students as 


1A two-year appraisal of the General College 

rogram was financed by a grant from the General 

Raccotien Board. The final report will be pub- 
lished soon by the University of Minnesota Press. 
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a pre-test and to the other half as a 
post-test, thereby actually providing 
a go-minute sampling of understand- 
ings possessed by students at the 
beginning and at the end of the year. 
Control groups were also set up 
to provide data for making judg- 
ments concerning the contribution of 
instruction in these areas to the 
attainment of the desired outcomes. 
The procedure adopted in the con- 
struction of the tests involved the 
interplay of four groups of persons, 
and ultimately made use of the 
abilities of every member of the Gen- 
eral College staff. First there were the 
administrative officers. Through en- 
thusiastic stimulus and support, sched- 
uling of faculty meetings, and the 
arranging of an appropriate time for 
the actual testing, they contributed 
substantially to the success of the 
project. Second were the co-ordinators 
and research assistants in each of the 
four orientation areas, who were 
directly responsible for the statements 
of objectives, the preliminary drafting 
of questions, and the acceptance of all 
later revisions. Third, there were the 
two evaluators, who took immediate 
charge of the enterprise and made 
final judgments with respect to the 
content and character of the exam- 
ination questions. And finally, there 
were all the other faculty members 
whose chief responsibility was making 
appraisal of the examinations. 


T THE outset, the evaluators 

prepared a list of eight criteria 
for the selection of items, basing these 
suggestions on extended faculty dis- 
cussions during the preceding year. 
These criteria were: 
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1. The itenis shall possess “face” validity, 
canvassing understandings that almost 
any fair-minded individual would admit 
were important, whether or not he 
thought that the school was the 
appropriate place to build these 
understandings. 

2. No technical language shall be involved, 
since a student may possess the under- 
standing but have had no opportunity 
to become acquainted with the special 
dialect of a field. In other words, 
basic understandings shall be assessed 
in “lay” language. 

3. No items shall be dependent on the 
findings of specific articles and books, 
since the presence of an unfamiliar 
title or author’s name may lead stu- 
dents to skip an item, even though 
they actually possess the understanding 
involved in the reference. 

4. There shall be a wide range in diffi- 
culty—including some items that almost 
any high-school student would know 
and others that only the ablest college 
students completing a course would be 
likely to answer correctly. 

5. The items shall be interesting—varied 
enough in content that students will 
not be bored taking the tests. In 
addition, their meaningfulness must be 
evident to the student. 

6. The items shall be of such a character 
that they afford clews to types of 
misunderstandings and errors in think- 
ing as well as to the correct under- 
standings. This means that wrong 
responses must often be centered 
around common fallacies and popular 
misconceptions in the field in question. 

7. The form of the items shall follow the 
best practices in test construction; 
which means reliance on discriminating 
multiple-choice and matching items 
(the latter of the 8-5 type and con- 
cerned with homogeneous materials), 
and drastic reduction in the true-false 
and completion types. 
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8. Throughout the test the emphasis shall 
be placed on functional knowledge, 
centering around situations and prob- 
lems that the individual is apt to meet 
as a young person and as an adult. 
This does not mean limitation to 
immediate, practical situations, since 
it is important that he appreciate 
relationships which do not bear directly 
on his own activities, but each under- 
standing should in some measure 
contribute to more thoughtful and 
mature living. 


In the process of preparing items 
the co-ordinator and research assist- 
ant canvassed the previous year’s 
orientation examinations and also 
subject-matter examinations in related 
fields. For example, since Individual 
Orientation draws many of its gen- 
eralizations from psychology, previous 
psychology textbooks were studied for 
appropriate items or suggestive con- 
tent.2, Then, working singly or with 
the evaluators, the co-ordinators and 
research assistants checked the ten- 
tative sampling of items against the 
objectives of the orientation courses 
and against materials actually pre- 
sented in classes. New items to fill 
blind spots were constructed, some- 
times by the teaching staff and often 
by the evaluators. Items were con- 
tinually reworded in the light of 
desirable practices in test construc- 
tion. Through this continuous inter- 
play of suggestions and criticisms, 
two examinations in each area were 
prepared. 


*Extensive research in examinations, carried on 
under the direction of the University Committee 
on Educational Research and reported in part in 
The Effective General College Curriculum as Revealed 
by Examinations. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1937), afforded a con- 
siderable body of tested items from which this 
selection was made. 
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HE examinations were then ready 

for submission to the faculty. A 
staff meeting was called, the purposes 
and scope of the examining project 
were again set forth, and it was agreed 
that each staff member should give 
as much assistance as possible. Staff 
criticisms were grouped tentatively in 
three categories: general consonance 
of each of the tests with the expected 
“understanding” outcomes of the 
orientation area involved; specific crit- 
icisms of items—suggestions concern- 
ing better alternative choices or 
happier wordings; and suggestions 
concerning new items—types of under- 
standings which were not included or 
given proper weight in the tests— 
which might include contributions 
from the individual’s own teaching 
field to each of the four orientation 
areas. 

The response of the twenty-five 
faculty members whose co-operation 
was requested was exceedingly gen- 
erous. Seventeen persons criticized 
the sociocivic tests; 23, the per- 
sonal-living tests; 15, the vocational 
tests; and 15, the home-and-family 
tests. Every member of the faculty 
commented on at least one of these 
eight tests, each of which contained 
approximately one hundred items. 
The median number of suggestions or 
comments made on individual items 
was about 10 for each test. Some 
persons made careful suggestions con- 
cerning as many as $0 items in one 
test. Most of these reactions to spe- 
cific items fell in one or more of the 
following categories: objections to 
technical vocabulary, suggestions for 
clearer wording, or criticisms of the 
narrowly factual character of certain 
of the items. In the total of faculty 
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comments, specific criticisms were 
made of nearly twelve hundred items, 
providing a wealth of references to 
assist in improving the test questions. 
The evaluators, working with the 
co-ordinators or research assistants, 
struck out some items, formed new 
ones, and recast a great many others 
to meet these well-justified criticisms. 

Equally helpful were the many gen- 
eral reactions of faculty members to 
the content of the tests, especially ref- 
erences to important understandings 
which had not been adequately sam- 
pled. Over half the respondents made 
such general criticisms of one or more 
of the tests; the sources of these sug- 
gestions were frequently unexpected. 
For example, an instructor in biology 
remarked, concerning the sociocivic 
test, “The sociocivic area is a broad 
area. This test seems to be weighted 
in favor of fascism-communism- 
democracy posers plus capital-labor 
questions.”” Concerning this same 
sociocivic test, an instructor in 
English, an educational psychologist, 
and an instructor in physical science 
each felt that there should be more 
items on local and state affairs. One 
of them said, “Orientation to the 
national and international picture is 
stressed far more than to the state 
picture, while any reference to local 
and community governments and 
procedures is entirely lacking... . 
Such homely questions as ‘Where 
should one go to settle a dispute con- 
cerning an auto accident?’ have been 
omitted.” 

Many persons pointed out blind 
spots in the personal-life test: a science 
teacher and a home-economics teacher 
said that there should be more ques- 
tions related to philosophy; an admin- 
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istrator, a psychologist, and an English 
teacher said that recreations and hob- 
bies and health information were not 
adequately represented. One person 
said, “Eighty per cent of the items 
can be classified definitely as elemen- 
tary psychology. . . . I suggest more 
items on health, recognition of good 
health practices, recognition of com- 
municable diseases; on morals, recog- 
nition of what is commonly considered 
best, and recognition that some values 
are more fundamental and enduring 
than other values; and on use of 
leisure time, items concerning books, 
radio programs, movies, music, art, 
hobbies.” A speech instructor added 
these trenchant criticisms, “Certain 
of the generalizations are tinged with 
a kind of final absolutism that is not 
in line with the atmosphere of tol- 
erance and critical judgment which 
should play a big part in the solution 
of problems of personal life adjust- 
ment. My major plea is against the 
use of the professional jargons of 
the personnel psychologist and the 
guidance worker.” 

With regard to the home-and-family 
tests several persons pointed out that 
there were too many items about the 
care of young children, and that the 
place of the father in the home had 
been quite generally neglected. One 
person said, “‘All the problems in this 
test are those of the woman. . . . The 
impression is much less that of what 
are the problems—and their solu- 
tions—of the family, than they are of 
what are the problems of a woman 
who has the misfortune to be mar- 
ried!” Another said, “I think that the 
problem situations are good but most 
of them seem to deal with mother and 
child. How about ‘pa’?” 
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Most of the comments on the voca- 
tional test consisted of objections to 
technical vocabulary; but some per- 
sons felt that too few items probed the 
interrelationships of jobs and the 
interdependence of the world of work. 
For example, “Where are some ques- 
tions concerning the effects which 
economic trends, changes in govern- 
ment, and changes in consumer’s 
demands have upon jobs?” Another 
instructor commented, “I think that 
there is a tendency in the test to give 
the impression that no one does 
physical labor, which is a wrong and 
perhaps dangerous impression.” That 
so many useful suggestions were made 
by people of widely different back- 
grounds is, perhaps, the best single 
evidence of the value of widespread 
faculty co-operation in test-building. 


HE tests, carefully revised in the 

light of these criticisms, were 
then ready to be given to all the nine 
hundred students in the General Col- 
lege. But one further example of 
pooled judgments should be cited in 
order to complete the story of test- 
building. This concerns the manner 
of making out the key for each test. 
Copies of the final tests in each area 
were sent, together with blank answer 
sheets, to three persons in each area 
whom the evaluators felt were most 
competent to supply the correct 
answers. In addition, the two eval- 
uators each filled out the answer 
sheets, so that five keys were inde- 
pendently prepared. The final key 
was made out by the evaluators, con- 
sulting the experts in the area when 
there was serious disagreement con- 
cerning the best answer to any 
particular question. 
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Students showed genuine interest in 
taking the tests, and preliminary 
analyses suggest that the results can 
contribute to curriculum building. 
The tests themselves turned out 
rather well, technically, as _ the 
following facts indicate: At least 60 
per cent of the items on each test were 
reasonably discriminating, that is, the 
critical ratio of the difference between 
the percentage in the high and low 
fourths answering the item correctly 
was I or greater; the median reliability 
for these 45-minute tests was .84; and 
on each test the average student 
answered less than half of the items 
correctly, providing ample room to reg- 
ister subsequent gains. The tests by no 
means measured up to the rather 
ambitious criteria outlined in the 
beginning, but concerted faculty at- 
tack on the problem did _ result 
in promising instruments that can 
be refined until they more nearly 
approach these goals. 


HILE the main purpose of this 

group endeavor was the build- 
ing of a general-education battery of 
tests, the values derived from the 
co-operative working out of test 
questions and answers extend beyond 
the achievement of this immediate 
goal. Many faculty members became 
more keenly aware of the strengths 
and weaknesses of objective questions, 
and more sensitive to the impor- 
tance of clear wordings, homogeneous 
choices, and precise statements. Crit- 
icizing tests served to acquaint the 
whole faculty more thoroughly with 
the purposes and content of the orien- 
tation courses. One of the newer 
faculty members remarked, after 
studying the various tests, “I’m glad 
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to know what they teach.” In addi- 
tion, the project helped to make the 
entire staff more appreciative of the 
concern that individuals teaching in 
diverse fields have for the central 
problems of general education. By 
focusing faculty attention on the prep- 
aration of the evaluation instruments, 
insights were gained concerning the 
more specific objectives of general 
education, and the potential inter- 
relations and reinforcements among 
all the offerings of the College. 
Probably the most important single 
contribution from this co-operative 
approach to test-building was the 
number of questions it raised concern- 
ing the worth of various curriculum 
procedures, with the result that the 
whole faculty has gained a thoroughly 
experimental outlook on the means 
or devices used to build these funda- 
mental meanings. Gradually the point 
of view is gaining ground that 
general education should not be defined 
in terms of any one set process or 
pattern—whether that of a functional 
need or of a subject-matter type—but 
that it should be viewed as any 
program of study which enables a 
student to gain a broad perspective 
on individual and social problems, 
so that he approaches with clearer 
understanding and insight his respon- 
sibilities as a worker, future par- 
ent, citizen, and human being. Only 
through broad-gauged examinations 
of the general character envisaged 
here and later evidences of the out- 
of-school competence of young people, 
can a faculty be freed to experiment 
imaginatively, and yet in thoroughly 
critical fashion, with all the means 
that must exist for attaining these 
larger goals. [Vol. XIII, No. 1] 
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A College Mathematics 
Placement Test’ 


The Mathematics Department of 
the University of Pittsburgh offers 
two courses in freshman mathematics 
which are taken by considerable 
numbers of Freshmen. Mathematics 
17 is required of all Freshman in 
the Business Administration School; 
Mathematics 21 is taken by Fresh- 
men from the Colleges of Arts and 
Engineering. Students come to these 
courses with varying degrees of 
preparation in mathematics, even 
though they have all satisfied the 
minimum requirements for admission 
to the University. Before the mathe- 
matics placement test was used, the 
number of failures in these two 
courses was quite large each year. 

In September, 1937, the Mathe- 
matics Department for the first time 
gave a placement test to all students 
who expected to take either of these 
courses. The test was a revision of 
one constructed by Charles E. Prall, 
former Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, the University of Pittsburgh. 
Forty-three is a perfect score. Candi- 
dates for Mathematics 17 were 
required to make a score of 15 or 
higher on the test in order to enter 
the course; those for Mathematics 21, 
a score of 20 or higher. The marks of 
15 and 20 were somewhat arbitrarily 
set at first, as it was thought that the 
students below these limits were 
those who were most deficient in their 


'Reported by Omar C. Held, Personnel Assistant 
to the Dean of the College, University of Pittsburgh. 
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mathematical preparation. Those who 
fell below these two limits were placed 
in a one-semester course of sub- 
freshman mathematics which was 
designated as Mathematics 1. 

This method of placing students in 
mathematics classes on the basis of 
their proficiency in mathematics, as 
measured by our mathematics place- 
ment test, rather than on the basis of 
the number of high-school units of 
mathematics presented for entrance 
to the University, has worked out 
quite satisfactorily. The percentage 
of failures in the mathematics courses 
has decreased materially since this 
placement procedure has been used. 
In the first semester of 1936-37, the 
year before the placement-test pro- 
cedure was used, the percentage of 
failures in the mathematics depart- 
ment was 21, for the corresponding 
semester of 1939-40 when students 
were placed in mathematics courses 
by the placement-test procedure the 
percentage of failures was reduced to 6. 

In 1939-40 we decided to repeat 
the mathematics placement test at 
the end of the semester for the stu- 
dents placed in Mathematics 1. It 
was thought that this would givé us 
some index of the effectiveness of 
subfreshmen mathematics pre- 
paring students for the regular courses. 
Reference to Table I shows that the 
students made a much better showing 
on the mathematics retest. The 
highest percentage of improvement 
was made by those students who 
made marks of 4 or B in the course 
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Mathematics 1, and the lowest was 
made by those students who made 
marks of C in the course. Only one 
student failed to make a'score of 15 
or more, and this student made a 
mark of F'in Mathematics 1. Seventy- 
three of these 90 students made scores 
of 20 or higher which would in the 
beginning have qualified them for 
Mathematics 21. Thirteen of the 17 
students who on the basis of the retest 
did not qualify for Mathematics 21 
were Business Administration stu- 
dents, who qualified for Mathematics 


TABLE I 


Tue Resutts or THE MATHEMATICS 
PLaceMENT RETEST 


AveraceE Score 
Srupents’ Marks 1x | Num- CENTAGE 
MarTuHeEMATICs I BER OF 
First | Retest Gain 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
38 16 31 95 
29 1S 26 64 
23 12 22 87 
All students...... 90 15 27 84 
17, the course required by their 


School. 

If scores of 15 and 20 are the 
respective scores necessary to enable 
students to do successfully the work 
in Mathematics 17 and Mathematics 
21, it would seem that the course in 
Mathematics I is adequately meeting 
the needs of the students assigned to 
it. The groups in mathematics are 
now more homogeneous. The num- 
ber of failures has decreased markedly, 
and morale in the classes seems 
better. Everything considered this 
mathematics placement test seems to 
be a much more satisfactory scheme 
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for placing students who wish to 
study college mathematics than the 
number of high-school units of mathe- 
matics presented for admission to 
the University. 


The Knight Memorial 
Education Fund’ 


The provision of undergraduate 
education through  tax-supported 
institutions has made the A.B. or 
B.S. relatively inexpensive in most 
parts of the United States. As yet, 
however, relatively few communities 
have made special provision for the 
education of gifted students beyond 
the baccalaureate degree. In Akron, 
for example, the municipal university 
has afforded an opportunity to obtain 
undergraduate training at a relatively 
low cost, but there has always been 
the difficulty of financing graduate 
and professional education. In 1940, 
however, the Beacon Journal Pub- 
lishing Company of Akron established 
a fund of $25,000 to provide for this 
need and to be known as the C. L. 
Knight Memorial Education Fund. 
Mr. C. L. Knight had founded the 
Akron Beacon Journal and had been 
editor and publisher until his death 
in 1933. The fund was established, 
therefore, in commemoration of his 
work for the city of Akron. 

The purpose of the fund is “to 
furnish financial means and to afford 
the opportunity to needy persons 
irrespective of age, sex, race, politics, 
or religion of securing a higher educa- 
tion in any college or postgraduate 
course or special course in art, music, 


*Reported by D. H. Gardner, Dean of Students, 
University of Akron. 
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literature, or science in any uni- 
versity of their own choice.” A 
committee was established to admin- 
ister the fund. Its members are Mr. 
J. H. Barry, general manager of the 
Knight newspapers, Mrs. D. S. Bow- 
man, president of the Akron Tuesday 
Musical Society, and President Sim- 
mons, of the University of Akron. 

The establishment of the fund 
created immediate interest in the 
community and many applications 
were received. The following require- 
ments upon which the recipients were 
to be selected were set up: scholar- 
ship, need, aptitudes in special fields, 
recommendations of others, future 
educational plans, and amount of aid 
needed. In addition, those who had 
just graduated from high school were 
given a series of standardized tests to 
determine their fitness. The scholar- 
ship of others was judged by their 
collegiate academic records. Any per- 
son is eligible to apply for aid from 
the fund who has been a resident of 
Summit, Medina, Portage, or Wayne 
County one year prior to applying 
for a grant. 

Eighty-two applications were re- 
ceived in 1940, and thirty-four grants 
were made. The recipients attended 
twenty different institutions and 
studied in fifteen departments of 
instruction. 

At the end of the academic year of 
1940-41, a study of the records of the 
recipients showed that they had done 
exceedingly well in their work. One 
student won a Metropolitan Opera 
Company contract, another stood 


*From a resolution of the Beacon Journal 
Publishing Company February 20, 1940. A later 
minute provides that the university or college 
must be a recognized institution of higher education. 
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second in his class in his first year of 
medical school, and fifteen won fellow- 
ships or scholarships in their respective 
institutions. None fell below a “very 
good”’ rating. 

In December, 1940, the Beacon 
Journal Publishing Company gave 
another grant of $25,000 for use in 
the academic year, 1941-42. By 
April 1, 1941, over 250 individuals 
had been interviewed and 92 applica- 
tions accepted by the Committee for 
review. On June 22, 1941, the Com- 
mittee announced 41 grants. Of 
these I9 were to 1940 recipients and 
22 to new applicants. In the two 
years, therefore, there have been 75 
grants made to 56 different indi- 
viduals. The recipients will attend 
twenty-six different institutions to 
study in eighteen different depart- 
ments of instruction in 1941-42. 

An unusual feature of this fund is 
that the money is an outright gift to 
the student. There is no note signed 
or security given. The expectation 
is, however, that the recipients will 
repay their grants when they can. 

The Knight Memorial Education 
Fund has been of the greatest assist- 


ance to education in Akron. It has © 


answered a problem which has troubled 
educators and students of the com- 
munity for years—the financing of 
graduate work. Through the help of 
this fund, students may receive not 
only an undergraduate education but 
also may go on to graduate work 
which is beyond the reach of many 
young people today. In addition to 
assisting so many young people, the 
fund has already aroused considerable 
community interest in education. At 
this time the future of the fund cannot 
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be forecast, but if it continues along 
present lines it will become one of the 
finest contributions to education which 
can be made. 


Resolutions on College and 
University W ar Problems 


The Executive Committee of the 
Ninth Corps Area Commission on 
College and University War Problems 
held a special meeting at Stanford 
University on Monday, December 29, 
to plan means by which colleges and 
universities of the Western Area 
might make their greatest contribu- 
tions toward victory and the national 
welfare. At the outset the Com- 
mittee recognized the following con- 
ditions that call for immediate action 
by institutions of higher learning 
and the National Government: 


1. That unless forceful action is now 
taken, the Nation is in danger of losing 
a college generation the training of 
which is essential for effective modern 
warfare and for solving the problems 
that are bound to arise with cessation 
of hostilities. 

2.That the change in the Selective 
Service Act reducing to twenty the age 
at which youth are eligible for selection 
will make a heavy drain upon men now 
enrolled in college and unless proper 
safeguards are set up we are likely to 
find ourselves with a greater need for 
manpower in the highly technical 
occupations than even now confronts us. 

3. That with the reduction in students 
and with war expenditures drawing 
more and more heavily upon the public 
treasury, some means need to be 
devised for continuing to lend financial 
support to institutions of higher learn- 
ing in order that their efficiency may 
be maintained and that the highly 
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technical occupations will be properly 
manned. 

4. That the equipment and staff of 
colleges and universities are highly 
valuable assets in winning a war and 
the peace that follows and therefore 
must be maintained at as effective a 
level as possible. 


In view of these conditions, the 
Executive Committee representing 
the majority of the institutions of 
higher learning in eight western states 
passed unanimously the following 
resolutions pertaining to the major 
problems as indicated. 


The Academic Year— 

That colleges and universities in the 
Western Area immediately place the 
academic year on a continuous-session or 
year-round basis so that students will 
be able to complete the major portion 
of their college education before they 
become eligible for Selective Service. 
This will assure a technically trained 
personnel for the essential occupations 
and at the same time co-ordinate the work 
in the colleges with military service. 

That colleges and universities arrange 
their programs so that students can be 
inducted into college work immediately 
upon the completion of their high-school 
course. A three-month period of waiting 
in the summer or a half-year of waiting 
in case the student completes his high- 
school work at the middle of the year is 
no longer defensible. 

Educational Program— 

That. colleges and universities now 
review in detail their courses of study and 
arrange them so that they will make their 
maximum contribution to the Nation’s 
war program. This means addition of 
some courses, changes in others so that 
they will contribute more directly to the 
needs of war, and the elimination of 
courses not essential to a sound educa- 
tional program or to national welfare. 
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Military Training— 

That colleges and universities urge 
Governmental authorities to extend the 
R.O.T.C. units by providing oppor- 
tunities for military training to a larger 
proportion of college students; placing 
the training on a twelve-months basis; 
and providing a more intensive program 
of military training. 

That Governmental authorities be urged 
also to expand the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program and to place it on a military 
basis under the supervision of the Army 
and Navy. Such action is wholly justi- 
fied by the reports of the C.A.A. indi- 
cating that only 6 per cent of the 
C.P.T. graduates are eliminated from 
serving as pilots whereas 40 per cent of 
trainees in aviation outside the C.P.T. 
program are eliminated. 

Deferment of Students— 

That colleges and universities make 
every effort to arrange their programs so 
that most of the students can complete 
college work by the time they reach their 
twentieth birthdays or shortly thereafter. 

That colleges and universities urge 
Governmental authorities to continue the 
policy of having local draft boards give 
most serious consideration to individual 
occupational deferment of students in 
courses previously listed by General 
Hershey as necessary to the national 
defense. These include: 

Biology and bacteriology 

Chemistry 

Engineering (agricultural, civil, electrical, 

chemical, mining and_ metallurgical, 
mechanical, sanitary) 

Dentistry 

Geology (geo-physics, meteorology, hydrol- 

ogy, cartography) 

Operation and maintenance of airplanes 

Osteopathy 

Pharmacy 

Physics 

Medicine 

Naval architecture and marine engineering 

Veterinary medicine 
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That, in addition, students in training 
for managerial or for teaching positions 
be given serious consideration for occupa- 
tional deferment. It is clear that modern 
warfare makes unusual demands upon 
efficient management of industries. For 
this reason those in training for positions 
in this field should be considered as 
essential to the national welfare as 
trained scientists. Also, the teaching 
personnel of the Nation must be pre- 
served if we are to provide the best 
possible training of youth for the war 
and postwar problems. Teachers are 
being drawn in rather large numbers into 
the defense and war program. If the 
schools are to be maintained for those 
not yet old enough to enter military 
service, it is essential that adequately 
trained teachers continue to be developed. 

That students who are doing good work 
regardless of their fields of study be per- 
mitted to complete the term or semester 
in which they are registered before being 
drawn into military service. This may 
mean the granting of deferments for a 
month or two to a number of students. 
Maintenance of Efficient Teaching Staffs— 

That Governmental authorities be urged 
to set up a register of reserved occupations 
which include: college and university 
teachers in technical fields in which 
students are given serious consideration 
for deferment because of the shortage of 
manpower for the war program; and 
college and university teachers who are 
essential to the maintenance of the 
educational program as determined by 
each institution. 

Contributions to the Civilian Defense 
Program— 

That colleges and universities be 
responsive to requests for courses or for 
other types of aid that will contribute to 
the local and national civilian defense 
efforts. Individual institutions have 
already been responsive in many ways 
such as: loaning facilities and equip- 
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ment, establishing the library as a 
center of information and appointing a 
faculty planning committee to work 
directly with the local civilian defense 
authorities. 

Use of Equipment by Army and Navy— 

That colleges and universities be 
responsive to requests by offering military 
and naval authorities the use of any 
facilities that are not essential to the 
educational program. 

The Development of Morale— 

That each institution consider the 
importance of appointing a Committee 
on Morale which will give consideration 
to a broader educational program of 
postwar reconstruction as well as to the 
present war issues. Such a committee 
could give consideration to the most 
effective means for building military and 
civilian morale and, in addition, could 
make provisions for developing a better 
understanding of college and university 
problems during the period of the War. 
Priorities— 

That in order to keep Government 
officials informed, colleges and universities 
draw up a list of equipment and lab- 
oratory supplies which they must have if 
they are to do their utmost in developing 
technically trained men who are urgently 
needed in the winning of the War. 
Public Relations— 

That colleges and universities reveal, in 
so far as is possible without giving 
valuable information to the enemy, the 
contributions they are making toward 
winning the War. It is essential that the 
public realize to the fullest extent that 
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training of men in colleges and uni- 
versities is a primary function in getting 
ready for a long war. 

Government Support for Students— 

That colleges and universities urge 
some form of government support for 
students—probably in the form of scholar- 
ships—in order that those with the 
proper aptitudes and interests be directed 
into training for the highly technical 
occupations in which they are now so 
urgently needed. In this we might well 
consider what Great Britain has already 
done. The September issue of the Monthly 
Science News reports as follows: 

To fill the greater demands that will come 
soon, as our flow of equipment grows, all boys 
with higher school certificates in scientific 
subjects will be paid for at the universities at 
the expense of the State. This scheme of 
State Bursaries is an innovation made neces- 
sary by the facts of war. We cannot fight 
without scientists and we must have more. 


The Executive Committee adopted 
these resolutions wholly in the inter- 
ests of the national welfare and with 
the full realization that modern war- 
fare cannot be successful without an 
adequate supply of technically trained 
scientists and managers as well as 
military experts. 

Atvin C, Evricn, 
Secretary of the Commission 
Ray Lyman WILBurR, 
President of the Commission 
Fart M. 
— D. REGESTER 
OBERT G. SPROUL 
D. F. Stone 
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A NEW defense education pamphlet, 
How Libraries May Serve, has just 
been issued by the United States 
Office of Education. It points out 
that libraries have an important réle 
to play, along with speech, radio, and 


‘fim, in communicating ideas and 


information swiftly and adequately to 
those who must make decisions that 
count in this time of crisis. 


A roven draft of problems based on 
the 1940 White House Conference 
Report which offers challenging sug- 
gestions for the use of graduate stu- 
dents concerned with the general 
subject of Children in a Democracy 
has been made available for the asking 
by the National Citizens Committee 
of the Conference. Requests should 
be addressed to the director of the 
Committee, 122 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. 


Tue addition of a third year to the 
junior program is being evaluated at 
Stephens College, where twenty-one 
of last year’s graduates have returned 
as “apprentices” to pursue individual 
study and research in their chosen 
fields. The plan provides an extra year 
of terminal general education and 
offers additional credits to students 
who intend to go on to a university. 


A two-year study in self-analysis 
has just been announced by Denison 
University. Its three-point program 
proposes to encourage the spirit of 
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self-analysis and experiment; to re- 
define the Denison objectives; and 
to re-examine the curriculum, gradua- 
tion requirements, and educational 
techniques—in general to make a 
comprehensive study of the vital 
function of a liberal-arts college. 


Fonps totaling $400,000 are available 
at the University of Texas this year 
for student aids—scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and loans. The University itself 
has awarded $10,000 in fellowships 
and scholarships to thirty advanced 
and graduate students to enable them 
to continue their education and main- 
tains tuition-free scholarships for the 
top-honor graduate of each accredited 
high school in the state. 


Moszze laboratories to help train 
America’s growing army of defense 
technicians are now rolling over 
Pennsylvania’s highways. In co- 
operating with thescience, engineering, 
and management defense-training 
program, Pennsylvania State College 
is operating courses which include the 
study of chemistry and _ physics. 
Since many of these communities have 
no suitable laboratories in which to 
conduct experiments, the extension 
service of the College quickly met the 
need by providing laboratories on 
trucks to carry equipment that can be 
set up in any classroom. Equipped to 
demonstrate at least three dozen 
chemical experiments and nearly as 
many in physics, these trucks will 
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travel approximately ten thousand 
miles to serve nearly twenty-five 
hundred trainees urgently needed to 
speed defense production. 


Expansion of the teacher-education 
program of Hamilton College through 
appointment of five members of the 
high-school faculty of Clinton Central 
School is announced by President 
Cowley. The appointees will serve 
the College part time, will be available 
as consultants in educational methods, 
and will do seminar and individual 
work with those students who plan 
to enter secondary-school teaching. 
Practice teaching will be extended 
over a longer period than formerly and 
centered at the Clinton school. The 
plan follows action taken by Hamilton 
trustees last June in establishing a 
separate education department, and 
will become effective in February. 


Oreninc this fall as a coeducational 
junior college, Sioux Falls College has 
effected a reorganization after fifty- 
eight years as a four-year liberal-arts 
institution. The institution is accred- 
ited by the North Central Association 
and is offering terminal and transfer 
courses, the terminal courses leading 
to the degree of Associate in Arts and 
including cultural and vocational sub- 
jects. The Baptist denomination, 
nationally, is putting $37,500 into the 
new program. 


A series of monthly reports to be 
offered during two years by separate 
departments is to be the first step in 
a self-evaluation study recently under- 
taken at Bucknell University. Among 
other benefits the revaluation of their 
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own educational offerings is expected 
to ensure in the college program com- 
prehensiveness in all fields of study 
without overlapping. The long-range 
plan points to a weakening of depart- 
mental boundaries and the promotion 
of mutual understanding, as well as to 
the communication to faculty mem- 
bers of vital developments and trends 
in various fields of learning. 


Aone the gifts of recent months 
the bequest of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
in New York to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College stands out 
as one of the most handsome. The 
title to the Ritz, and the land upon 
which it stands, passed uncondition- 
ally to Harvard under the terms of the 
will of the late Robert Walton Goelet, 
’o02, whose real-estate holdings were 
among the largest of New York City. 

Built between 1908 and Igto, the 
hotel stands seventeen stories high on 
a plot of ground 100 feet along Mad- 
ison Avenue and 245 feet on Fortieth 
Street. The property is assessed on 
the books of the City at $3,675,000. 


The opening of a new speech clinic at 
the College of the City of New York 
to aid children of elementary- and 
high-school age free of charge has 
been announced recently. To be 
administered “solely as a public serv- 
ice,” the clinic has found it necessary 
to confine its service to residents of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. This con- | 
tribution of the Public Speaking De- | 
partment adds another to the many 
services for the betterment of the 
community which the College is main- 
taining in addition to its regular pro- 
vision of higher education to some 
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thirty thousand young men and women 
each year. Other activities include 
the Educational Clinic, the Division 
of Public Service Training, the Social 
Research Laboratory, the numerous 
national-defense activities, and the 
research for public and _ private 
agencies by members of the staff and 
student body. 


"Tennessee will have a junior college 
named after a famed native of 
the state—Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull—according to a charter granted 
during the summer for establishment 
of such an institution at Livingston, 
his birthplace. Provision of educa- 
tional opportunities for young people, 
primarily those from the Upper Cum- 
berland Mountain area, who are 
unable to finance such an education 
elsewhere, is the basic objective. 
Citizens of Overton County have 
made liberal donations for the new 
college. 


An EXPERIMENT, using document- 
ary motion pictures to supplement 
classroom instruction and _ field-trip 
observation, will be conducted at 
Columbia College this year for the 
first time. Approximately 450 Soph- 
omores taking the second half 
of a required two-year course on 
“Contemporary Civil'zation” partic- 
ipate in the new visual-aid program. 
Motion pictures illustrating the work 
of the governmental agencies, finan- 
cial organizations, and private indus- 
tries will be attended after class hours 
at two-week intervals on a voluntary 
basis. The films are expected to 
correlate the textbook material with 
the experiences gained on the field 
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trips and bridge the gap between the 
theory and principles discussed in the 
classroom and existing political and 
economic practices. 


Brotocrcat studies in the academic 
division of Johns Hopkins University 
are being pursued this year under a 
new organization and with new phys- 
ical facilities. The research program 
in zodlogy, botany, and physiology 
will be centered upon what may be 
classed “genetic biology,” or the 
origin, development, and nature of 
living things. The program will be 
conducted in the Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler Laboratory, which has just 
been completed. Legacies from Mrs. 
Merganthaler and her son Eugene C. 
Mergenthaler provided the funds to 
erect the building as a memorial to the 
Baltimore printer who developed the 
linotype machine between 1883 and 
1890. Their combined bequests, with 
accumulated interest, yielded about 
$340,000. The new five-story struc- 
ture, fully equipped, cost about 


$375,000. 


The movement for extension of 
higher education facilities in Alaska is 
accelerated with the recommendation 
by Mr. Anthony E. Karnes, who is 
Commissioner of Education for that 
territory, of legislation providing for 
establishment of junior colleges. Such 
schools would provide two years of 
professional training, or one or two 
years of training for some phase of 
industrial service in the community. 
In his annual report for the past year, 
Mr. Karnes advances a number of 
reasons for such a development, in- 
cluding the statement that these 
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colleges would give opportunities to 
large numbers of high-school graduates 
to continue their education, at home, 
who would not otherwise be able to 
afford further schooling. 


A ance chart which enables one to 
see at a glance the similarities and also 
the differences in the latest revisions 
of junior-college standards as set 
forth by national, regional, and state 
agencies, has recently been published 
and made available by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges under 
the direction of its executive secretary, 
Walter Crosby Eells. In all, the 
accreditation standards of 38 agencies 
as they affect more than five hundred 
junior colleges are chartered, includ- 
ing the following: admission require- 
ments; faculty—minimum number, 
minimum preparation, teaching-load, 
conditions of service; minimum enroll- 
ment; maximum class size; student 
program; graduation requirements, 
degree recognition; library (rooms, 
books, periodicals, staff, use, annual 
appropriations), curriculum, defini- 
tion, viewpoint, instruction, labora- 
tories, plant, finance, relation to other 
units, inspection and reports, length 
of year, student activities, person- 
nel organization, and miscellaneous 
features. 

Planographed in small type, the 
extensive information is condensed on 
a sheet of 24 by 38 inches. Copies are 
available from the Association office, 
730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


More and more attention is being 
given to the educationally construc- 
tive use of graduate students as 
assistants in the teaching of intro- 
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ductory classes at the University of 
Wisconsin. Acting on their own 
initiative, the departments of French, 
German, history, and mathematics 
have arranged for graduate credit in 
education for some of the supervised 
teaching done by their assistants. The 
four departments together offer a 
course to this end in connection with 
which at least one member of each 
department assumes special responsi- 
bility for supervising the work and 
professional training of the assistants 
in his field. Although student teach- 
ing of this kind is not a requirement 
for the Ph. D. degree and there are 
always more applicants than assistant- 
ships, nearly all doctoral candidates 
serve as assistants at one time or 
another if they can get the appoint- 
ments. This is particularly true of the 
department of German where vir- 
tually all candidates serve a brief 
internship in college teaching. 


A survey of the city government of 
Rockford, Illinois, undertaken by 
students of public administration at 
Rockford College, has recently been 
published by the city. This is thought 
to be the first time that a college group 
has been entrusted with a compre- 
hensive project of this kind and has 
had it approved and published with 
city funds. A readable booklet, sup- 
planting the usual annual report 
confined to dull figures and statistical 
tables, was the outgrowth of a project 
which had for its double purpose the 
acquainting of students with the 
actual operation of city government 
through some participation in the 
day-by-day routine and, subsequent- 
ly, of sharing their findings with 
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Rockford citizens. Instead of concen- 
trating on the events of a single year, 
the report endeavors to interpret the 
problems of today in the light of the 
experience of the past twelve years. 
Graphs are used generously through- 
out the survey in an effort to clarify 
these current trends and tendencies. 


Aw American version of Tiedustelu- 
juoksu, which literaliy means “‘orien- 
tation running,” has been introduced 
at Dartmouth College this fall as part 
of the College’s defense training pro- 
gram and particularly as a preliminary 
to the military ski classes. Cross- 
country scouting as the Finns practice 
it, consists of marking a series of 
points on a topographical map of a 
given region and sending contestants, 
at intervals, to find the actual places. 
The exercise is said to have been a big 
factor in the Finn’s rugged defense 
against Russia in the 1940 campaign. 


Resrorarton of courses at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon leading to graduate 
and undergraduate degrees in six 
science divisions was approved by the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion at a meeting on October 28. 
Beginning with the academic year of 
1942-43, degrees will be offered in 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, geol- 
ogy, botany, and zodlogy. The state 
board in 1932 transferred all major 
work in science to the Oregon State 
College campus as an integral part 
of the general program of unification 
and prevention of duplication in the 
curriculum of the centralized system 
of higher education. At that time 
the University of Oregon retained 
service courses in all the branches of 
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science for lower-division work but 
without a major school. 

President Erb pointed out to the 
Board that for a university to perform 
its educational function, it must have 
at its heart a complete college of 
liberal arts, including sciences. In 
granting the restoration of the science 
courses, the Committee on Curricula 
of the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education agreed that the request 
of the University was reasonable and 
would strengthen the whole system of 
higher education. 


Aw wportant development in 
Princeton’s general program of going 
outside its walls for research and 
teaching materials was the founding 
on July 15, 1941 of the Bureau of 
Urban Research. This new organiza- 
tion will seek to provide a medium for 
the co-ordination of information and 
research in the many different fields 
that have to do with cities. It is a 
co-operative endeavor involving the 
collaboration of different departments 
working with a group of outside 
leaders in the fields concerned. 


Because of the belief that an: 


attempt to continue analyzing propa- 
ganda during the present period 
might result in serious misunder- 
standing, the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis announces suspension of its 
monthly bulletin for the duration of 
the war crisis. The Institute, which 
was established by the late Edward A. 
Filene in 1937 and subsidized by the 
Edward Filene Good Will Fund of 
Boston, operates under the super- 
vision of a board of directors drawn 
from the faculties of leading American 


universities. Throughout its first four 
years the Institute has stressed the 
inevitability of accepting propaganda 
as a characteristic phenomenon of life 
in the great population groups in the 
modern world and pointed out what 
necessary steps can be taken to 
develop a public understanding of its 
methods. 

In announcing that the Institute 
will retain its corporate structure 
during the war despite cessation of 
publication of its monthly bulletin, 
the president, Mr. Kirtley F. Mather, 
of Harvard University, states: 

At such a time, it is not practical to 
attempt dispassionate analysis of the 
steps being taken to impress the country 
with the seriousness of the crisis. Such 
analyses, however objectively carried out, 
would naturally be utilized by groups 
opposing the main trend of events, and 
would soon be involved in the welter of 
attack and counter-attack that accom- 
panies a period of national tension. As 
patriotic Americans the directors and 
administering staff of the Institute could 
not see their work appear to be interfering 
with a major effort to which the country 
has set its hand. 


Conrrary to the present-day custom 
in colleges and universities, but more 
in harmony with the practices of col- 
lege presidents of fifty years ago, 
President Havens, of Wilson College, 
for the first time since his inaugura- 
tion in 1937, has become a teaching 
member of his own faculty during the 
current academic year. To Seniors he 
offers a new and unusual course, enti- 
tled the Life of the Mind; the purpose 
is to give the student a compre- 
hensive view of the sweep of man’s 
learning in general and the connec- 
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tions and the interrelations between 
this and four years of liberal-arts 
education in particular. 


Tue opening of a new Department of 
Chinese Studies this fall at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto is an event of 
interest and significance. With the 
naming of Bishop White, probably the 
foremost authority in Canada on 
Chinese culture, as head of the depart- 
ment, the University inaugurates a 
program which is expected to lead to 
establishment of an Institute of Asiatic 
Studies at the close of the present war. 
For this study it is reported that no 
other institution on the American 
continent is better equipped, having 
an excellent Chinese library of fifty 
thousand volumes in the Sigmund 
Samuel Gallery of the Royal Ontario 
Museum as well as the Chinese collec- 
tion of the Museum as resources. 

An honors course in Chinese is 
being planned, the first two years of 
which will cover basic subjects of 
a general nature and background 
courses in Chinese subjects, to be 
followed by intensive studies in 
Chinese in the third and fourth years. 
An adequate faculty to take care of 
such a curriculum will be built up 
gradually. Bishop White’s  thirty- 
eight years in China, twenty-five as 
Anglican Bishop of Honan, brought 
him honors from the last Emperor and 
from four of the succeeding presidents 
of the Republic. More recently he 
has been Associate Professor of 
Chinese Archaeology in the University 
of Toronto, and Keeper of the 
East Asiatic Collection and Assistant 
Director of the Royal Museum of 
Archaeology. 
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The War and the Colleges 


VERY college in the nation 
k= pour its energies into the 

prosecution of the war. All 
assignments by the President, the 
Congress, and their governmental 
agencies will be faithfully and intelli- 
gently carried out to the limit of the 
ability of each by all the institutions 
of higher education. This is obvious to 
those who feel the temper of the col- 
leges. In deep and solid patriotism 
they yield to no one. 

But among all the assignments of 
the colleges there is one that is their 
unique ‘esponsibility. It is not the 
production of arms, the development 
of strategy, or the training of mechan- 
ics. In these they can help in their 
own ways. 

Their individual responsibility is to 
stand at the doorway of citizenship 
and guarantee that every youth who 
leaves their halls is well informed about 
the current social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems of the world into 
which he is being inducted. 

War can be carried on by citizen 
robots but peace demands an intelli- 
gent common people in a democracy. 
Wars have been fought for so many 
centuries that bodies of principles of 
warfare, plans of strategy, and codes 
of tactics are available in profuson 
for the guidance of the leaders. They 
have had the time and training to 
become acquainted with all the for- 
mulas which may be used to meet a 
problem. New formulas must be 
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developed to meet emergencies, but 
the leaders have a storehouse of expe- 
rience from which to draw. They are 
informed about the nature and issues 
of warfare. 

Not so, however, are the ways of 
peace. We have a graduate block of 
nearly three million men and women 
who by training and ideals should be 
the potential leaders of those who 
work out the problems of the peace 
which follows the war—problems more 
subtle, perilous, and baffling than the 
problems of war. 

Have the colleges seen that their 
graduates are informed about the 
problems of a democracy in times of 
peace or war? They have not. Three- 
quarters of the colleges require their 
students merely to carry a course in 
history or one in sociology, in econom- 
ics or in political science, in which the 
objectives are to teach the beginner 
the vocabulary and the principles of 
the field. Of integrated courses on the 


social problems of the day there are . 


probably not more than two hundred 
in the colleges, universities, and teach- 
ers’ colleges of the nation, and in most 
of these institutions the courses are 
not required of all their students. 
Some of them go so deeply into 
“background” that they do not reach 
a discussion of the fundamental issues 
of the day. 

The colleges have never squarely 
faced their obligation to *.°n out 
well-informed social leaders. They 
hold that by giving their students “a 
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good general education” they have 
done enough. They obviously have 
not thought it necessary to require all 
their students to have competent 
knowledge of the contemporary prob- 
lems which they will have to solve 
tomorrow. Notable exceptions to 
these sweeping statements can be 
found among our institutions of higher 
education, but the statements hold for 
three-quarters of the cases and three- 
quarters is too many. 


HIS obligation of the colleges is 

a case of noblesse oblige. Nowhere 
in the world is there an agency so well 
fitted as the college to train well- 
informed citizens. Outside of college 
the serious citizen seeking for facts 
upon plans and issues must rely 
almost exclusively upon the data pre- 
sented by advocates of one view 
or another whose data are colored 
by single-tracked enthusiasm, deep- 
seated prejudices, or ignorance of the 
implications of the issues. Ordinarily 
in no one source can he find the issues 
judicially examined. 

The colleges, however, are pecul- 
iarly situated to study problems. The 
student is in an atmosphere where 
careful study is the order of his life. 
He has time to study. That is his 
major business. The college also has 
teachers whose reason for existence is 
to help students to become well 
informed on all matters. They do not 
take sides; they present all the facts. 
The college likewise has the source 
books in the library conveniently at 
hand for the use of the student. Never 
again after the student leaves college 
will he be so well situated as here to 
get an intelligent hold upon a prob- 
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lem. So, because the college is so rich 
in resources it has an obligation to doa 
superb job of training for citizenship. 

It is, therefore, in my judgment the 
patriotic duty of all colleges to seize 
this opportunity to build a simple 
program for a course on “‘the problems 
of democracy” and require it of all 
students. Some colleges have already 
done the job. Others have time to lay 
the plans this year and begin exper- 
imental courses in the autumn of 1942. 

This war will last only a few years, 
but the more difficult problems of 
peace will last forever. The solutions 
of the problems of peace rest increas- 
ingly upon the shoulders of the intel- 
ligent college graduate. The colleges 
must not fail in their obligation to 
turn out graduates well informed 


about the issues they must face. 
W. W. C. 


Letters to the Editor 


The readers of the Journat will 
recall an interesting article in the 
October issue in which Miss Frances 
Triggs described the remedial-reading 
program that has been used at the 
University of Minnesota. In a letter 
Miss Triggs says: 


The revised program as described in my 
article to include the administration of a 
clinic offering combined group and indi- 
vidual work has been better organized. 
The clinic was successfully operated under 
such an organization during the academic 
year 1940-41. Description of this unique 
program and an evaluation of it will soon 


be published. 


In the April issue of the JourNAL 
oF HicHER Epucarion there appeared 
one of the nation-wide “quick sur- 
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veys,” “The Alumni College.” To 
this article Miss Sorency, alumnae 
secretary of Stephens College, added 
information gathered by Charlotte 
Stevens, of Florida State College, 
from women’s colleges in District 
III of the American Alumni Council 
and to other selected women’s col- 
leges; and the replies of twenty-five 
women’s colleges made to a composite 
questionnaire circulated by the Ameri- 
can Alumni Council among its 285 
member institutions in May, 1941. 
From these materials she prepared a 
paper which she presented at the 
national conference of the American 
Alumni Council in June, 1941. This 
manuscript she has sent to the 
Journat with the comment, “Women 
want to work.” 


One of the questions most often asked 
by alumnae secretaries when they get 
together is, “How are your class reunions 
coming?” In a recent survey made of 
reunions in women’s colleges, some fairly 
definite trends are apparent. Whereas 
many men’s schools arrange homecomings 
which lead one to believe that men 
“return to forget,” figures for women’s 
institutions point to the conclusion that 
women want to work, that they return 
to their colleges to store up new facts 
and experiences to remember. 

The woman’s college which does not 
have class reunions is exceedingly rare. 
The cost of reunions varies for the 
individual woman from the mere cost of 
transportation (probably shared with a 
friend) to the full expense of board, room, 
and admission to most scheduled events. 
While some schools have reunion fees of as 
much as eighteen dollars, the majority 
have charges of only one or two dollars. 
On the whole the cost is nominal. 
Numbers returning for reunions in a 
single school range up to twelve hundred 
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persons annually. Half the schools do 
well to draw up to a 25-per cent return 
from a reunion class. 

And now for the more educational 
events usually known as alumnae colleges. 
Only two of the sixteen women’s institu- 
tions which have had alumnae colleges or 
week ends of classes or forums have 
abandoned them. Half these alumnae 
colleges are held in the early summer; 
half, in October or November. The cost 
closely follows reunion costs, varying 
from 50 cents to $22 for the individual. 
While the alumnae-college idea is new, 
attendance of up to five hundred persons 
has already been reported. Smith Col- 
lege found that its last alumnae college 
brought back to the campus two hundred 
women who had never been drawn by 
other events. The subjects discussed are 
usually chosen by a special committee of 
alumnae. The classes are usually taught 
by the permanent faculty. The spirit 
reported in almost every case has 
been good. These are the facts, but here 
also are some personal observations: 

Commencement, coming in late May 
or June, is a difficult time for many 
women to return. Most families are 
having to participate in grade-school or 
high-school closing events to the exclusion 
of the mother’s personal wish to return 
for her reunion. 


It is difficult to “show off”’ the school ' 


at commencement, for at that time all 
usual activities are disrupted, rooms are 
in a confusion of packing, and dormitory 
rooms vacated for the occupancy of 
alumnae are apt to be bare and cheerless 
if the weather turns cold and wet. 

Commencement programs are built 
primarily for student participation, and 
there is little opportunity during com- 
mencement for the mingling of students 
and alumnae. 

In many schools which draw a nation- 
wide enrollment—particularly in the cases 
of schools that are not located in cities 
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which provide a large local reunion 
representation—it is difficult to get back 
to reunions a percentage large enough to 
assure everyone’s being reunited with her 
own favorite crowd. 

It is my thesis that the emphasis of 
“coming back to college” might better 
be laid on an educational program which 
the alumnae office can guarantee, rather 
than on an invitation to “come back to 
see your friends”—friends whom the 
alumnae secretary can never be sure of 
producing. Moreover, planned to the 
last detail and well publicized, an alumnae 
college affords fine opportunities for gains 
over and above reunions. 

If we divorce reunions and alumnae 
colleges from commencement, a time of 
year can be chosen when the weather is 
most likely to be pleasant and when 
equally interesting student events (tradi- 
tional ones, too, if you please) are 
taking place. 

The time chosen can be one when the 
faculty are less pressed than at com- 
mencement and when they have more 
leisure for conferences and out-and-out 
visiting as well. 

While there would not be space in the 
dormitories to entertain alumnae during 
the school year, in most college com- 
munities there are likely to be more 
adequate inexpensive housing facilities at 
hand (perhaps in private homes near the 
campus; perhaps at special rates in 
hotels) than just at commencement time. 

Caught in full swing, the school has a 
chance to show off its new courses and 
new equipment, and the alumnae have an 
opportunity to question and comment. 
In the “classes-as-usual environment” 
the alumnae can be made much better 
representatives of the school as it is 
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today than if they return at commence- 
ment and dwell with their reunion pals 
in memories of the past. 

The alumnae office can combine classes 
with discussions of alumnae-association 
and alumnae-club business, can take time 
to point out how the association can 
become valuable to the alumnae, and— 
if desired—can demonstrate how class 
materials can be made program material 
for local clubs or study materials for indi- 
viduals who have a yearning to keep up. 

By being permitted to sit in on even a 
few classes, the alumna can be made to 
feel that she is glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to return, rather than that she 
went to college twenty years too soon. 

If a speaker of note is brought to the 
alumnae-college program, his remarks 
will have a greater chance of being heard 
beyond the boundaries of the campus 
than at commencement time when every 
school has its prophet. 

The students would have time, if the 
date were well chosen, to be drawn into 
activities, and this alumnae college could 
serve to promote their interest in alumnae 
affairs. 

Rid of reunions, commencement can 
be given back to the alumnae office and its 
staff as a time to help get the Seniors 
graduated and enrolled in the alumnae 
association. 

Those alumnae secretaries who are 
embarrassed about continually asking 
alumnae for funds and service can, by 
setting up an alumnae college, make the 
relationship between college and graduate 
a reciprocal one. 

We profit by a study of ancient history 
only when we base new action on what we 
have learned. Let us not let tradition 
make reunions an end in themselves. 
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A Series of Lectures 


EpucaTION IN A Democracy, compiled 
and edited by Newton Edwards. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
xi+160 pp. $1.25. 


Here is a series of eight lectures by 
members of the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago under 
sponsorship of the Walgreen Foundation, 

hapters deal, in sequence, with the 
evolution of educational ideals, education 
for social cohesion, functions of education, 
individual adjustment, implications for 
the curriculum, democratic school admin- 
istration, newer school services such as 
work experience, and the rdle of the 
university. While each author advances 
his own views and values, the work has 
both movement and unity. The frame is 
that of an increasingly complex social 
order, struggling to democratize itself 
more fully, plus a loosely co-ordinated 
system of schools from the nursery to the 
university, defining and redefining its 
essential functions, practices, and services. 

One cannot hope, in brief review, to 
appraise the nature and worth of this 
little book, although there is not much 
danger of overrating its importance. 
Chapters vary in factual basis, in insight 
and balance, in quality of writing, yet on 
the whole thinking is notably mature. 
One is impressed, in general, with the 
extent to which these specialized scholars 
appear to share a common core of scien- 
tific and philosophical values, including 
a critical treatment of democracy, a 
genuine concern for co-operative unity 
and action, and a willingness to accept 
and to further many recent additions to 
the school’s life and work. Writing is at 
no time of the shock type, yet one senses 
an awareness of long-run socioeconomic 
trends which are viewed by many 
authorities as threatening the continued 
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existence of our Euro-American mode 
of life. 

As curious as it may seem, the one 
basic disagreement in this volume centers 
on the meaning for education of the work 
done by another group of University of 
Chicago students, the cultural sociologists. 
Books, such as Deep South and Children of 
Bondage, show clearly the caste-and-class- 
structured nature of American life and of 
public education. They show, directly 
or by implication, that schools are used 
and valued by parents to further the 
upward mobility of children. How much 
room is there at the top, for whom, and 
by what processes of selection? This is a 
most complicated problem, one that is 
bound to receive increasing attention, 
and the only point here is to note that at 
least one of these eight educators is a long 
sea mile from the views of his colleagues. 

Lioyp ALLEN Cook 
Ohio State University 


An Unusual Analysis 


Pusuiciry IN THE UNITED 
States, by Benjamin Fine. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. I941. xvilit78 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 832) $2.35. 


Mr. Fine’s study, which is an unusual 
analysis of publicity in American colleges 
and universities, should be of con- 
siderable interest, not only to individuals 
actively engaged in publicity work, but 
to college administrators in general. 
The author attacks the problem by 
studying the nature, history, objectives, 
organization, practices, techniques, and 
social implications of publicity. He 
utilizes the findings of questionnaires 
sent to the presidents and publicity 
directors of 275 colleges, of 400 news 
releases which came to the desk of a 
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metropolitan newspaper, and of field 
visits to four eastern colleges. 

The author’s findings can perhaps best 
be summarized by describing a hypo- 
thetical publicity department which might 
exist in any one of the 85 per cent of 
American colleges which maintain pub- 
licity bureaus. This hypothetical bureau 
was probably established in 1930 (although 
it might have had its beginning as ear 
as 1900). It purposes to create good will, 
improve the reputation of the college, 
and interpret the institution’s place in 
the community, for which it spends 
$4,025 annually. It does not exercise 
censorship, although 45 per cent of the 
departments do. The director may be 
known by any one of 32 different titles, 
but he is en’ Bw called director of the 
news bureau. The duties of the director, 
who enjoys academic rank, probably 
include, in addition to the preparation 
of news releases, one or more of the 
following: teaching journalism or English, 
editing college publications, supervising 
alumni work, directing student pro- 
motion activities, or preparing radio 
programs. 

tilizing the kind of facts just illus- 
trated, the author concludes that: pub- 
licity directors are not aware of the 
social significance of their work; the 
greatest single retarding force in college 
publicity at the present time is lack of 
sufficient funds; sports publicity should 
be divorced from the general news; 
closer relations with the press should 
be established; no attempt should be 
made to censor educational news; pub- 
licity directors should be relieved of 
other duties such as teaching and be 
permitted to devote full time to the 
preparation of news releases; educational 
associations, boards of education, founda- 
tions, and allied school organizations, as 
well as colleges and universities, should 
employ competent publicity representa- 
tives to deal with the press and radio; the 
best way to raise the standards of the 
publicity “profession” would be to found 
a School of Public Relations. 

While few would question Mr. Fine’s 
facts, some experienced publicity directors, 
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as well as other college administrators, 
might take exception to certain of his 
conclusions and recommendations. Even 
though one may not agree with the 
author’s interpretations, it is significant 
that he has raised such issues as: Should 
newspaper publicity be divorced from 
other public-relations activities, or should 
all such activities be integrated through 
one department? Should the publicity 
representative be given more time for 
newspaper pages by the elimination 
of certain of his duties such as teaching, 
or should the size of the publicity staff be 
increased? Would the creation of a 
School of Public Relations prove the most 
effective way of raising publicity stand- 
ards, or can standards be improved more 
effectively through the co-operative efforts 
of such professional groups as the Amer- 
ican College Publicity Association, the 
American Association of Universities, 
and the Association of American Colleges? 
The study, the first of its kind in the 
field of college publicity, should con- 
tribute materially to more desirable 
ublicity practices in higher education. 
t should stimulate others whose back- 
ground, both in publicity and newspaper 
work, is as broad as the author’s to do 
exploratory work in this field. 
J. Watson Witson 
Yale University 


Terminal Education 


PRESENT Stratus oF JuNIOR COLLEGE 
TERMINAL Epucation, by Walter Crosby 
Eells. Washington, D. C.: American 
Association of Junior Colleges, 1941. 
x+340pp. (Terminal Education Mono- 
graph No. 2) $2.50. 

Wuy Junior Cottece TERMINAL Epvuca- 
TION? by Walter Crosby Eells. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 1941. xii+365 pp. 
(Terminal Education Monograph No. 


3) $2.50. 


These monographs are the last two ina 
series of three which were written following 
a year’s exploratory study of junior- 
college terminal education. The study 
was made under the sponsorship of the 
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Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education and financed by the General 
Education Board. 

Monograph No. 2 presents a general 
summary of terminal education as it now 
exists and raises questions concerning 
major areas deserving additional study 
= investigation. aterial for this 

book was obtained from answers sub- 
mitted on questionnaires by adminis- 
trative officers of approximately three 
hundred junior colleges and from personal 
observations by several consultants. 
Numerous charts and graphs illustrate 
the growth and development of the 
junior-college movement, the gradual 
recognition of the terminal function, the 
curriculums offered, and the enrollments 
in various areas. The qualifications of 
the instructional staff, available equip- 
ment, library facilities, personnel services, 
relationships between communities and 
terminal curriculums offered, and methods 
of financing are well stated and accom- 
anied by much illustrative material. 
The last chapter outlines numerous 
problems and indicates that the para- 
mount one needing further study is that 
of developing terminal curriculums better 
suited to meet the needs of the students 
and the community. A 64-page pictorial 
supplement showing junior-college stu- 
dents at work and appendixes containing 
numerous tables are valuable additions. 

Unfortunately, Monograph No. 2 con- 
tains errors which detract from the 
authenticity of the work. For example, 
71 junior colleges are listed as carrying on 
co-operative work programs. Personal 
interviews by the reviewer with re 
resentatives from 16 of these schools 
revealed that only one had a program 
faintly resembling the plans of the 
University of Cincinnati or Antioch. 
Errors in arithmetic are also evident on 
pages 3 andto. In addition, the chapters 
entitled “Behind the Counter They Go 
to College” and “Personal Observa- 
tions” are informative but would read 
more smoothly if they had been corrected 
for editorial style. 

The third monograph presents theo- 
retical and practical reasons for the 
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importance of terminal education. Early 
in the book the author wisely stresses the 
dual nature of this type of education and 
emphasizes the fact that making a living 
and living a life are supplementary and 
inseparable. The chapters dealing with 
the changing social, economic, and educa- 
tional factors are well prepared and the 
por sng which these hold for junior 
colleges are pointed out. 

To further emphasize the need for 
terminal education, Mr. Eells has secured 
opinions and judgmerts from almost two 
thousand educators and business and 
professional men concerning ten vital 
questions of the theory and practice of 
gare education. The replies have 

een summarized and depicted graphically 
and interestingly. 

Mr. William H. Snyder, director emer- 
itus of Los Angeles City College, has 
contributed a chapter outlining the philos- 
ophy which guided and vitalized the 
program in that institution. In another 
chapter Mr. George F. Zook, president of 
American Council on Education, men- 
tions the contributions which the junior- 
college movement has made to American 
education and suggests problems to 
which administrators might well be 
sensitive during the coming years. 

An appendix entitled “Why Junior 
College Education?—Forty Points of 
View” should prove of value to faculties 
endeavoring to formulate the philosophy 
and objectives of their own institutions. 

In this monograph, as in the second, 
there are outstanding sections—the first 
four chapters and the ones by Mr. 
Snyder and Mr. Zook—and sections of 
mediocre quality—the 156 pages of 
“Selected Statements.” Despite the weak- 
nesses noted, these monographs con- 
tain a wealth of data which have not 
previously been brought together and 
represent the first unified attempt to 
clarify and identify the several areas 
requiring additional study and analysis. 
As a result, they are a distinct contri- 
bution to the literature in the field, and 
the reading of them leaves one with 
the feeling that ‘terminal, the adopted 
and sometimes unwanted child of junior- 
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college education, is coming of age and 
will soon be a respectable member of the 
educational family. 
Leo F, SmirH 
Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute 


A Chronological Account 


Tue History or Business EpucatTIon IN 
Unirep States, by Edwin G. Knepper. 
Bowling Green, Ohio: Privately pub- 
lished by the author in Bowling Green, 
1941. Lithographed. iii+221 pp. 

2.00. 


This history is a revision of the author’s 
doctoral dissertation at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Three distinct periods in the 
development of business education in the 
United States are recognized. These are 
the pre-business college era designated 
as the “Early Period” and covering 
developments to 1852. The “Business 
College Era” in which this form of school 
was dominant runs from 1852 to 1893. 
The present period, designated as the 
“Subsidized Era,” begins in 1893 and 
continues to the present. Secondary- 
school business education dominated the 
scene until 1917. Since that time col- 
business education has _ been 
of greater importance. The work is 
extensively documented. 

Throughout its history, business educa- 
tion has been influenced by economic 
and social conditions as well as by 
contemporary educational ‘theories and 
practices. Except during the early period, 
foreign influence was not great. During 
the business-college era, personalities 
dominated the scene. It was during this 
period, in 1866, that business education 
received its first recognition of national 
importance when Magazine 
devoted an entire page to a convention 
of business-college managers. The per- 
fection of the typewriter in 1873 by 
Sholes and its acceptance as an office 
machine during the eighties gave com- 
mercial education a tremendous impetus. 
Shorthand or, as it was then known, 
phonography, came to have uses other 
than that of reporting. Business educa- 
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tion became of sufficient importance that 
statistical data from private business 
schools were included in the reports of 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion beginning in 1871. 

The development of business education 
in the United States is typically Ameri- 
can—the growth of private enterprise, 
Economic, social, and political factors 
combined to force business education 
into the public secondary schools during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
despite the report of the Committee of 
Ten, and business education became 
institutionalized. 

Business education has shared in the 
remarkable growth and development of 
collegiate education since the first World 
War. Teacher training and the pro- 
fessionalization of business teaching have 
had a rapid and startling growth. During 
this latter period, institutions which had 
grown up during earlier periods continued 
in general. With the exception of the 
high schools most of these have begun to 
decline in importance. Vocational busi- 
ness education in the junior high school 
is almost extinct. The continuation 
school is no more, and the high schools of 
commerce are rapidly passing, while 
—— schools and junior colleges are 

ecoming much more important as 
business-training institutions. 

Although the history is written chrono- 
logically, it is possible to trace the 
changes in objectives, materials, and 
methods, and curriculum trends in each 
period due to the systematic organization. 
One does not always agree with the 
author in his interpretations of the 
evidence, for at times, he seems to include 
too much of personal opinion. Never- 
theless, the work is an important addition 
to the literature of business education 
because it is the most complete study of 
the history of business education in the 
United States that has been published to 
date. It is especially important because 
the source materials for such a history 
are so widely scattered. 

McKee Fisk 
Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina 
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“Midnight Oil,” by Milton S. Mayer, 
Saturday Evening Post, November 22, 
1941. 

This is a well-done popular article on 
the contributions of a great university 
and of the great men of its faculty, 
particularly in wartime. The device used 
is that of having the nightwatchman, 
who has been with the University for 
forty-odd years, lead the reporter around 
the campus from the good-night chime to 
eight o’clock classes the next morning. 

Theme words are practical and useful, 
although some of the men are quoted as 
not being engaged on immediately prac- 
tical research. Direct or indirect war 
work, “changing people’s lives,” learning 
of the past, public health are only a few 
of the several dozen contributions and 
contributors discussed in a _ cleverly 
“human” way. Those who are inter- 
ested in public relations may find some 

d suggestions as well as concentrated 
acts. 
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“Art in Education,” by George Boas, 

Atlantic, December, 1941. 

Arts other than the “history, apprecia- 
tion, and production of literature” have 
been singularly neglected in America. 
This article is concerned with their 
possible place in the curriculum of colleges 
and universities. Although many of 
these curriculums deal with the past, 
such arts as painting, sculpture, and 
architecture do not seem to have been 
considered as part of that past. Obviously 
not all students must study fine arts, but 
for many they have potential values. 

“One might without too great loss 
define beauty as obsolete utility, and 
. . . one would at any rate know some- 
thing of its history.” All arts appear to 
have had their origin in utilities. When 
the primitive meanings of these works of 
art have changed or been forgotten what 
might be termed the “work of art” 
remains. Illustrations of these ideas 
range from lamps wired for electricity to 
Shakespeare. That the writer includes 
literature as an art strengthens his argu- 
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The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Lots E. Encteman and Wa ter C. Eexzs. Contains more than 1,500 abstracts of 
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ments, but might be at times confusing 
to a reader who thinks of arts more as 
painting, sculpture, or architecture. 
“The best reason for including the 
history of the arts in a college curriculum 
is that it is the truest cross-section of the 
history of civilization.” Arts give an 
age its characteristic temper and color; 
artists make an age, not an age the 
artist. Artists present history, philos- 
= , religion, and science in such a way 
at “later ages will accept them as the 
culture of their times.” Yet the “Greek 
way of life,’ for example, has been 
changed by non-Greeks of later ages. 
Various traditions are twisted together to 
form our traditions. The First National 
Bank of his home town is “Greek” to 
many a child—and to its architect. 
Lantern slides of art works are one 
= means by which students may 
iterally see something of this history of 
the human mind and of those arts which 
have given men historical bases and 
precedents for their contemporary values. 
In architecture the aesthetic tradition 
of a country is the most permanently 
fixed. The older buildings of our country 
recall the hopes and failures of our past. 
This discussion of our so-called standard- 
ized present-day American architecture 
leads into a discussion of aesthetic 
idiom. Standardization justifies itself 
by the creation of an environment in 
which Americans feel at home. An 
aesthetic idiom may be expressed by 
builders from an anonymous carpenter to 
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Much of the poor taste of modern 
youth may be caused by the lack of 
education in either seeing or under- 
standing art. Youth has little oppor- 
tunity to acquire aesthetic idiom in the 
manner older generations “picked up” 
the speech of the King James Version. 

To some, this American aesthetic 
idiom is but a patois. We are reminded 
that Tuscan was a patois before the 
Divine Comedy. American painting is 
now characterized by “‘aimlessness.”” The 
American painter must come to speak 
sincerely in the language of his people as 
well as attempt to clarify life for himself 
and others. 

Twenty-five years ago, according to 
Mr. Boas, it was “singular” to advocate 
the study of American literature in 
colleges; now it is studied widely. Rather 
than attempting to “reform” education, 
Mr. Boas proposes an extension of the 
curriculum to satisfy this art need that is 
making itself felt. 
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